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Written for the Scientific American. 
TRUTH SHALL PREVAIL. 
BY R. MACFARLANE. 

Let falsehood’s waves dash, 
In ceaseless roll, 

Like an earthquake’s crash, 
Wild on my soul, 

Be firm my heart, 
Brave the wild storm, 

Strong faith shall ne’er depart, 
Though left forlorn, 

Calumny’s spite, 
May wound awhile, 

Yet will the honest right 
Triumph o’er guile. 

Though fortune lower 
Dark on the sky, 

Truth never will cower— 
Be thy hopes high. 

False friends may leave— 
Cold pass thee by ; 

Yet do not sigh and grieve, 
True friends are nigh. 

Though gaudy wealth 
May not be thine, 

If thou hast bread and health, 
Never repine. 

Young hearts; young eyes,” 
Weep not for scorn, 
Look to the bright skies, 
Cease you to mourn. 

Truth is breaking 
Shackles of wrong, 
Righteousness is waking, 
Victory ere long. 
Cradled in Truth 
Never to quail, 
Ealsehood shall sink forsooth 
Truth shall prevail. 
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LIFE’S LESSON SHOULD BE. 
BY B. HALLECK. 
Forget not—regret not 
The joys that have fled, 
Though sweeter and fleeter, 
Than fresh odors shed 
From the jessamine’s cup, 
Or the bright chalice hid 
From the gaze of the sun 
’ Neath the violet’s lid. 


Forget not—regret not ; 
Hope ever should bura 
The incense of love 
In ner funeral urn, 
Shedding glory and light 
O’er the gems of the pasi, 
By time on the altar 
Of memory cast. 


Forget not—regret not; 
Why should we regret, 
While one star remains, 
That another has set? 
And though all may have faded, 
Others brightly by far 
Through the gloom may rise 
Than the once worshipp’d star 


Forget not—regret not ; 
Life’s lesson should be, 
Like the stars that are hung 
O’er the Limitless sea, 
A guide to our path, 
Brighter links of the chain 
To lead us and bind us 
To virtue again. 
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This Corn Dryer is the invention of Jame* 
| Kenny, of Maumee City, Ohio, and what he 
claims as his invention is the successful ap- 
plication of drying grain by steam, instead 

fire heat, and also the simple and economical 


application of that heat. The above engrav- 
ing our readers will refer to, as illustrating 
the structure of the machine and its mode of 
operation. A, represents a steam boiler with 
its safety valve K. B, is the feed valve which 
}regalates the quantity of water in the boiler 
by the float in it, which rises as the boiler fills 
and shuts B, or sinks as the water decreases 
and opens B, which admits water from a cis- 
tern above by the water pipe C.  G, is a hop- 
per for admitting the grain into the Dryer, 
where it is continually kept in motion by the 
screw passing in at front by the hopper and 
gradually expelled in a dry state by the screw 
through the canal L. The screw may be dri- 
ven by a belt from a horse power, or steam or 
water power. D D, is the steam pipe for heat- 





Wagon. | 
A few days siace a gentleman in Worcester | 
county, Massachusetts, who employs several | 


one of his men to put his horse into the wag- 
om. After a short absence, Pat returned, ex- 
claiming, ** I’ve got him in sir, but it was a 
mighty hard job tho’!’ This answer some- 
what puzzled-the gentleman, who upon going 
into the yard found his horse actually standing 
up in the wagon trembling with fear at his el- 
evated and unsafe position. 


Court Quick. 

A gentleman was one day arranging music 
for a young lady, to whom he was paying his 
addresses. ‘ Pray, Miss D.’ said he, ‘ what 
time ao you prefer? ‘Oh,’she replied, care- 
lessly, ‘ any time will do—but the quicker the 
better.’ 


Serious Consideration. 

An unmarried lady on the wintry side of fif- 
ty, hearing of the marriage of a young lady, 
her friend, observed with adeep and senti- 
mental sigh, “‘ well, I suppose it’s what we all 
must come to.” 











A son of Erin once described a snake in 
this manner: ‘He isa venemous baste; he 
hes nather hind fore legs nor fore hind legs; 
he has an eye like a chicken, and goes craw- 
ling through the grass, and when you see him 
you are sure to rua like blazes.” 
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KENNY’S STEAM CORN DRYER. 










The Irishman who put the Horse intothe | Maintaining the Dignity ofthe Profession. 


Irishmen in cultivating his grounds, ordered | 
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ing the Dryer. HH, is a box filled with char- 
coal dust to economise the heat of the Dryer. 
an excellent plan, charcoal being such a good 
hon-conduotor. 

, The utility of thls invention is apparent 
and will be appreciated at a glance, as the en- 
graving explains its uses almost without a 
word of comment. 
makes some of his Dryers of different propor- 
tions from the one here represented. He has 
a drying cylinder of 10 inches diameter and 
30 feet long, and the steam pipes may be made 
of any diameter most suitable. The screw is 
propelled so as to make about 12 revolutions 
per minute, The shaft of the screw is 1 inch 
in diameter and the buckets or threads of the 
screw are made to make four circumferences 
each foot length of the screw. The chamber 
of the Dryer is made of sheet iron, and the 
whole machine can be got up at but little ex- 
pense, as it is very simple. Mr. Kenny has 
taken measures to secure a patent. 





Mr. Sergeant Davy, eminent in the last cen- 


tury, was once upbraided with lowering “ the | 


dignity of the profession,” by accepting silver 
for fees from a client, instead of gold. “I 
took silver,” he said, *‘ because I could not 
get gold,” but I took every rap the fellow 
had ; and if you call that lowering the digni- 
ty of the profession, I don’t know in what the 
dignity of the profession consists.” 
Mrs. Partington’s Last. 

** Our prospects is very dark,” said the ba- 
ker, on the occasion of a recent rise in flour. 
** Yes,” said Mrs. Partington, ** and so is your 
bread ; but,” added that estimable lady, look- 
ing benignantly on him through her specta- 
cles, “ your loaves are light enough.” 


“Absentnaindedness. 
The first Lord Lyttleton was very abseut in 


company, and when he fell into the river by,) 


the upsetting of a boat, at Hagely, it was said 
of him that he had ** sunk twice before he re- 
collected he could swim.” 


There is a woman in the west who is so 
large round the waist that her husband can’t 
hug her al! at once; but when he takes one 
hug he makes a chalk mark, so as to know 
where to commence the next time. 

A schoolbov being asked by his teacher how 
should he flog him, replied, “‘if you please, 
sir, I should like to have it upon the Italian 
system—the heavy strokes upwards, and the 
down ones lizht :” 


Mr. Kenny says that he’ 
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LIST OF PATENTS 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 

For the week ending 2ist August, 1847. 

To Timothy Clark, of New Haven, Conn., 
for improvement in Safety Apparatus for steam 
Boilers. Patented August 21, 1847. 

To Stanton Pendle\\n, of New Haven, Conn, 
for improvement in Fish Hooks. Patented 

August 21, 1847 

To Job Johnson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
improvement in Fish Hooks. Patented Au- 
gust 21, 1847. 

| To Elijah M. Herris and James Cleghorn, 

of Cass county, Georgia, for imprevement in 
| Cotton Thinners, Patented August 21, 1847. 
To Samuel G Cornell, of Greenwich, Conn. 
| for improvement in Lead Pipe Machinery.— 
Patented August 21, 1847. 

For the week ending August 28, 1847. 

To Phineas Whiteside, of Weedsport, New 
York, for improvement in Cooking Stoyes,— 
Patented August 28, 1847. 

To Alva Gregory, of Pike, New York, for 
for improvement in the mode of heating wheel 
Tires. Patented August 28, 1847. 

To Nathaniel Bosworth, of Troy, New York, 
for improvement in Cooking Stoves. Patent- 
ed August 28, 1847. 

To Alexander Turnbull, of England, for im- 
provement in Turning. Patented August 28, 
1847. Date of English patent, Sept. 26, 1486. 

To Charles Walker, of Brooklyn, New York, 
for improvement in Mills for grinding Mus- 
tard, &c. Patented Apgust 28, 1847. 

To John Jones, of Bristoi, Cona., for im- 
provement in Curry Combs. Patented August 
28, 1847, 

To Christian Stoner, of Gettysburg, Pa., for 
| it. provement in apparatus for operating Car- 
| riage Brakes. Patented August 28, 1847. 

To Samuel Shreve of Shreveville, New York 
for improvement in Cooking Stoves. Patent- 
ed August 28, 1847. 

To Amory Fisher, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
for improvement in Mills for grinding Corn in 
the Cob. Patented August 28, 1847. 

DESIGNS, 
| To Charles J. Shepard, of New York, for 
| Design for Stoves. Patented August 25, 184’. 
INVENTORS’ CLAIMS. 
Betalic frames for Pianofortes, 

Invented by Timothy Gilbert, of Boston, 
| Mass, Patented July 24 1847. What he claime 
| is the combination of the cross bars with the 
longitudinal bars and straight and curved sides 
of the main frame, whereby the said cross-bare 
| serve as supports to the same, in order to pre- 
| vent the springing out of place literally, thus 
| making the frame itself do all the work of 
| supporting the strains of the strings and avoid- 
|ing the employment of the usual bolts and 

wooden frame-work to which the iron frame 
| is usually confined, the cross bar beneath the 
frame serving the purpose of an important 
support to the head of the frame, and also to 
the sounding board. 
Centrifagal Pumps. 

Invented by Allexy W. & Julius H. Von 

Schmidt, of Washington City, D. C. Paten- 
ted July 24, 1847; they do not claim as.their 
| invention a rotary pump as they are now com- 
| monly constructed with the wheel working 




















| outof centre in the case, and letting the water 
| into the case at the centre, but for taking wa- 

ter in between the centre of the wheel and the 
| periphery near to the tangential discharge 


pipe. 
Bojler Furnaces. 
Invented by Daniel Griffin, of New York, 
Patented 3ist July, 1847. What he claims 
ener as new, and secures by Letters Patent, 
is the forming of an opening or openings near 
the lower part of the ascending flue, in the 
chimney stack, in combination with the de- 
scending flue, tocheck the draught up the 
chimney, and thereby to detain the heated gas- 
es under pressure within a furnace. 
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Canali Toiis and Capacity. 
The Albany Atlas says the average rate of 
canal tolls per week the present season, for 12 


weeks, us $! 


50,000. At the same rates for 
the remainder of the season, say 16 weeks, 
the tolls will be $4,100,000. This would give 
over $1,000,000 for the public works. What 
is truly remarkable in connection with this 
large increase, and the present heavy receipts 
is the fact that the average freight of a barrel 
of flour from Buffalo to Albany, in July was 
less than it had ever been in that month, down 
to 1842. And in such good condition is the 
Erie canal, that boats make a passage from 
Buffalo to Albany in Jess time than they did 
in i841, and carry double the cargo! 


Profitable Speculation. 

About a year since Boston capitalists got 
possession of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
which is now constructed from Detroit to Kal- 
amazoo, which terminate, it is 
thought, at Chicage. The stock which then 
cost about $75 per share is now selling for 
$120, an advance of $45 in ene year, which 
sa net gain to the stockholders of $990,000, 


and will 


the whole number of shares being 22,000.— 
The earnings for May were about $41,000. It 
is estimated that when the heavy track is laid 
over the read, the receipts will amount to $1- 
000,000 per annum, and pay 3 dividend of 15 


per cent. 
r 


Perpetuai Motion Discovered. 
it is advertised in the Chio State Journal 
that Mr. A. Frisbe has satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed that lanses of different sizes can be so ar- 
ranged as to act expansively upon ether, alco- 
hol or mercury, which expansion shall be 
made to act upon any weight or springs, and 
keep machinery constantly in motion, provi- 
ded the sun shines one day inthe year 

This pian is not quite so good as attaching 
one.of our Beb’s kites to the earth’s axis at 
the Nerth Poie, and having the tail, which is 
made of incia rubber, perterm a continual 
waltz with Madame Moon. 


‘ Coal. 

The Pottevitle Miner’s Journal says that the 
quantity sent away by railroad from that place 
last week was 34,249 tons, and by canal 7,366 
tons, making an aggregate of 41,615 tons — 
Motive power was introduced on the West 
Branch Railroad on Monday week, and on 
Wednesday 659 cars passed over the scales, 
containing 3,097 tons of coal. This is the 
heaviest business ever done on the road in 
me day. Six locomotives are now running, 
yut these are inadequate to the trade and the 
requisite number will be procured by the com- 
yany as speedily as possible. 

Pennsylvania fren 


The various contracts made im that State 
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Portrait of Gen, Taylor. | The Orops. evr . Patent Agency. 
The beautiful portrait of this brave General | The most gratifying reporjs reach us byev-| Applications for Patents made at this office, 


ery mail of the almest overwhelming abun- 
dance of crops of all kinds. ,As a sample, we 
find in Qhio and Kentucky papers, paragraphs 
like this :— 

* Never in the memory of man, have such 
crops of wheat, corn, &c., been seen as we 


which is advertised ia another column, is pro- 
aounced the most accurate likeness that has 
ever been taken. Great care has been used in 
getting up the engraving, and no expense spa- 
red in its execution, and the only reason for 
offering it so low is to insure an immensesale. 
Send in your quarters, halves and whole dol- | have this year.” 
lars, and you shall receive in return alikeness| And Texas, New Orleans and other South- 
that will be an ornament for any parlor. jern papers, speak thus :— 
: ; ** We hear from all quarters, that the crops 
é Wists uae d never were finer, especially cotton and sugar. 
The Jacksonville, (Fla.) News of the6th + + 1 an early frost does not interfere, the 
eo ~— a= We learn from Col. McIntosh, sugar produce of Louisiana this year will ex- 
of this country, that he is making preparations hibit the richest yield of any one single agri- 
toembark in a new enterprise—one which cyjtyral product in any of the States of 
promises to develope new resources to the |), i4, » 
energy and industry of the planter of Florida. eS AS 
He intends to enter largely into the cultiva- The Steamer Washington, 
tion of the grape, for the purpose of manufac-| It has been said that the great cause of the 
turing wine, and making arrangements to have | failure of this steamer to make a more rapid 
a vineyard which will vie with any in the passage was that the paddle wheels were too 
large, making the engines labor hard, work 
Cotton Factories. slewly, and in bad weather irregularly; the 
The Mount Vernon Cotton Factory, at Al- quantity of back water was also so enormous 
exandria, D. C., is in a fair way of soon be- that the ship’s way was hindered. The pad- 
ing completed. The slaters have been at work dle wheels are now being lessened, and it is 
on one of the outbuildings, and the other will hoped the desired effect will be produced ; 








Union. 







soon be reofed. The proposed factory in 
Washington will no doubt be commenced ere 
| long as the subscription list is steadily filling 
up 
Numbering Houses, 
The houses and tenements bordering en the 


The operation consists in replacing the old 
numbers by plates of “enamelled porcelain, 
| white ciphers on a blue ground. These plates 
| are set in the fronts of the houses as well as 
| in the walls of enclosures, and confined there 
| by bronze bolts. 











A Novel Idea. 

A proposition has been started in Philadel- 
phia, to have a large iron tube, three feet in 
diameter, to extend from Port Carbon to Phi- 
ladelphia, a distance of 90 miles, to convey 
coal from the mines at Port Carbon to Phila- 
delphia, The expense is estimated at adout 
fourteen millions of dollars, and there is suffi- 








to furnish iron pipes for the Boston Water 
Works amount in all, to between seven and 
eight thousand toms. Messrs. Merrick & 
Towne, alone, of Philadelphia. are filling up 
nfract for one thousand of the thirty inch 
pipe, to form the principal main between the| 
nd and thecity. A portion of the smaller | 
pipe a sast at the f aces in the interior of | 
the State by which means the expense of re- 
melting the iron is avoided 





A Treasure in a Tea-Kettle. 
re store in Cincin 


A clerk ina hardw 


yur one hundred ana uo 


f atte anal while he Wes « 
fle for safe keeping, and while he wa 

‘ +t } ¥ . 
the way the master of the shop 5s 
seventy-five cents, 
treasure it contained. The customer was so 


weil pleased with his bargain fiat he has not 
een seen at the same store since 
Oscillating Engines. 

3 isthe name given to Stephenson’s Lo- 
~omotives, which are built with their cylin- 
Jers projecting over the wheels. A great 
wei: bt being placed on the extremities, caus- 


shake when pushed to 


nd 


em to leap 2 
any speed over 45 miles per hour 


oe 





| 
ati, | 


i and fifty dollars in a tea-ke -| 
it of | 
id the kettle | 
not suspecting the | 


cient descent to make it practicable. 


Reaping Machines. 

There are thirty-two Reaping Machines in 
St. George’s Hundred, Delaware, alone, and 
probably nearly 100 in the County, New Cas- 
tle County presents one of the most improved 
and improving districts in the United States 
as to agriculture and intelligence. All which 
may be mainly attributed to free schools and 
the agricultural society of New Castle County. 





Railroad iron. 

We learn that ten tonsof beautiful Railroad 
Iron—the first ever made in this State—was 
drawn out of the Troy Iron and Rolling Mills 
last week. The iron manufactured was the 
T rail, designed for the Troy and Saratoga 
Road. We understand thatin a few days the 
company will turn out fron 25 to 30 tons a 
day. 


Chicago Raliroad. 

The total cost of the Galena and Chicago 
Railroad, as estimated by Mr. Morgan, in his 
Report, which has just been published will be 
$2,648,000, or $14,553 per mile. This esti- 
mate is made for a single track, with bridges 
for a double track 


Raliroad Sunk. 

Several rods of the Pittsfield and North Ad- 
ams Railroad, in a swamp three or four miles 
this side of Pittsfield, have -been for a long 
gradually sinking down, and within the hast 
week has settled so as to be impassible by the 
trains, and at one time was under water. 


Elegant Extracts. 

It is indeed gratifying to behold the partial- 
ity which some people evince for our scientific 
matter, and this is a peculiar taste eminently 
displayed in Neal’s Saturday Gazette : osten- 
sibly original, however, in that paper 


| 
i 
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A Rash for Knapp’s Beverage again. 

The warm weather of the past week has 
given a new impetus to the “ beverage” busi- 
ness, and Kuapp is again supplying families 
with bis healthy temperance cordial, at 132 


public streets in Paris are being re-numbered. | 


the vessel is also going threugh several other 
alterations and improvements. 

| We say that when a large sea-worthy and 
comfortable steamship makes an average pas- 
| sage at the rate of eleven miles per hour let 
| her owners be contented, and the public also. 
The Washington is built to run well and carry 
| cargo, and her engines are calculated to 
drive her across the Atlantic at near about 
11 knots per hour with good management. 

The Guadaiquiver. 

This is the name of a new iron steamboat 
| for the Havana trade, which arrived here last 
Sunday from England, under command of 
Captain Hoskins, late of the steamship Great 
Britain, wrecked in Dundrum Bay. The Gua- 
dalquiver is 600 tons burden, and is of abeau- 
tiful model. Her bulwarks when she has a full 
cargo on board are only three feet above the 
water’s edge. Her engines are of 220 horse 
power. She comes bere to have deck cabins 
added to her, as that sort of work can be done 
cheaper in New York than in London. She 
is to be employed under command of a Span- 
ish captain, in the conveyance of passengers 
and light freight on the coast of Cuba. — 





The Mining Speculation. 
The Lake Superior Mining Journal, pub- 
lished at Sault Ste. Marie, of August 2ist, 
gives the names of 122 Mining companies, 
formed for mining purposes in the Lake Su- 
perior mineral region. The capital of their 
reputed stock of these companies is divided 
into 451,200 shares, and the directors of no 
less than 27 of them reside in New York. 


Lake Superior Copper. 

The propeller Goliah arrived a few days 
since at Buffalo, with 180 tons of native cop- 
per from the Cliff Mine, belonging to the Pitts- 
burgh & Boston Mining Company. Among 
the masses was one marked §,628 lbs. or 4 tons 
628 lbs. which, with all the masses, are near- 
ly er quite pure The shipments thus far this 
season from the American and Canadian mines 
amount to 524 tons of metal in all. 





Union Magazine. 


The September number of this splendid pe- 
riodical has made itsappearance, and for beau- 
ty of engravings and interest of reading mat- 
ter has never been excelled by any former 
number. The engravings alone are worth 
twice the price of the work. Published by 
Israel Post, No. 140 Nassau street. 


Rope Band. 

Soft rope, the thickness of a man’s finger, 
with an iron ring in one end, is recommended 
as a great improvement in bundling straw. 
Warmers who have tried the plan like it well. 





Fire Engine for Tnarkey. 

Mr. Hunneman of Roxbury, Mass. known 
throughout the United States, as a manufac- 
turer of fire Engines, is now constructing a 
splendid machine for Constantinople, which 
it is said, will be the first engine ever wsed in 








Fulton street (Sun Building.) Try it 


that city 





on the most reasonable terms. Neat drawings, 
specifications, and engravings ot .the first cha- 
racter,and cheaper than anywhere else. No- 
tices of new inventions, Agency for the sale 
of Patent Rights, and all business of that na- 
ture, promptly attended to. Those who have 
patent rights to dispose of will finda good op- 
portunity and field for their sale—such as 
Horse Power Machines and Waterwheels of ev- 
ery description. The largest circulation in the 
world for advertisements of inventions, &c. 


Great Invention, 

The Cincinatti Times says:—A gentleman 
in this city, has discovered a plan by which he 
an send a man from this city to New York to 
act business in two and a half hours, by 


a.railroad which shal! not cost morethan three 


times as much as the Telegraph, including 
via-ducts and other et-ceteras. He can, he 
says, transport from Cincinatti to New York, 
in aday of ten hours, four hundred tons of 
merchandise, and at a cost not exceeding the 
usual rates, and that without steam or horse- 
power. 

Well we should like to know something 
more about this plan, as it appears to be some- 
what of a great impossibility 

New Mode of Manufacturing Gas. 

We have been informed that astove is now 
in successful operation at Mr. Andrew’s store 
in Sixth street, Philadelphia, for making gas 
ina remarkably simple and economical man- 
ner, as heretofore noticed in the Scientific 
American. The stove is an ordinary one#The 


as is manufactured from American coal, and 


as the coke is subsequently used for heating 
the stove and manufacturing the gas, the cost 
of the gas is literally nothing. In manufacte- 
ries, hotels, and public buildings, where a fire 
is constantly maintained, this plan will proba 
bly supersede all others. 

Falis at St. Croix. 

It is thought that an important town is soon 
to spring up in this place. It is but sixty or 
seventy miles, as ascertained by actual survey, 
from these falls to Lake Superior. There are 
now ten donble and five single dwelling hou- 
ses, a largestore and public house building at 
the Falls. Mechanics are wanted at the place 
atthe present time. 

How to Read when on the Railroad 

By holding a card over the line below that 
which you are reading, the eye is freed from 
the disturbance caused by the motion of the 
carriage, and vou may read with comfort. 


Female Operatives, 

The Lowell Courier estimates that some fif- 
teen hundred young women employed in the 
factories of that city are now absent on sum- 
mer visits to their friends. 


The valuation of property in Fall River, 
for the present year is estimated at $7,715,170 
—an increase over the valuation of last year of 
$1,134,458. The population of the town num- 
bers 11,646—an increase of 472. 


A German writer calls a kiss “a delicious 
dish, eaten with crimson spoons.” We suppose 
this is what is meant when it is said of a young 
fellow courting, that * he is after the spoons.” 





A pair of white Rats has been captured at 
Randolph, Vt. They are similar to the com- 
mon rat only larger and more active. Their 
color is of a spotless white, their fur soft and 
downy, and their eyes red. 


The quantity of beet-root sugar manufac- 
tured in France during the last six months, 
amounted to 52,695,424 killogrammes, being 
an increase of 13,343,670 kilogrammes upon 
the quantity made in the preceding season. 


A law has recently been enacted in Louisi- 
ana for the establishment of free schools 
throughout the State. 

The deposits in the Salem Saving’s Bank 
have doubled in the last eight years—amount- 
ing now to upwards of a million dollars 


The Boston [ron Company have closed a 
contract for 50,000 tons of Nova Scotia Coal, 
to be delivered this fall and winter. 

The Cincinatti Gazette says several depre- 
dations have already been committed on the 
telesrapbh in Ohio. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
Down in a quiet, sun-lit valley 
Stands my low-roofed cottage home, 
Rushing thoughts around it rally, 
Thither wafted while I roam. 


There in Summer, as of olden, 
Waves the green-topped manly tree ; 
There in Autumn sere and golden, 
Shadows flit across the lea. 


Still the streamlet cleaves the meadow, 
Bordered by the mantling vine, 

Where. beneath the tall oak’s shadow, 
Then I threw the hempen lime. 


Thoughtless childhood ! happy childhood ! 
1 would journey back to thee; 

Roam again the “‘ tangled wild-wood-wood,” 
Sport beneath the maple tree. 


Theré no busy Sorrows fashion 

Phantoms in the path of youth, 
Nor pale Care nor purple Passion 

Taint the bloom of Love and Truth. 

Ancedote of D’Alembert, 

D’Alembert was the son of a celebrated la- 
dy of high rank who to conceal her indiscre- 
tion, caused hiin to be exposed on the steps of 
the church of St. Roch. Here he was found 
by a poor woman, who earned her livelihood 
by her needle. She adopted him, maintained 
him by the produce of her labor, and placed 
him in the College of Montaign. The young 
man profited by the instructions received, so 
that, like Pascal, he made new discoveries in 
geometry in his fifteenth year. His namesoon 
became known all over Europe and the learn- 
ed courted the society of the young student 
of Montaign. Such was the fame he acquired 
by his early talents, that the lady at last began 
to be proud of having given birth to such a 
gon. Vanity brought what the voice of nature 
was-incapable of effecting. She one day re- 
paired to the College, and requested to see the 
youth. Hecame. “Iam your mother,” said 
she. ‘‘ Youmy mother, madam? You are 
mistaken ; Ihave no mother, but her who took 
care of me in wy infancy.” He turned his 
back on her, and never saw her more but con- 
tinued the affectionate and dutiful son of the 
seamstress, and repaid with interest in her old 
age the cares she had bestowed on his child- 
hood. 

Sam Patch Outdone. 

A fine young heifer a cay or two since, says 
the Rochester Democrat, took the wind out of 
the sails of Sam’Patch, in the way of jump- 
img. She was teeding on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, over 100 feet high, at the Lower Falls, 
and by a mistep was precipitated into the wa- 
ter below, which luckily was deep enough to 
prevent her from being dashed to pieces on 
the rocks underneath. She disappeared but 
goon rose to the surface and attempted to 
gain footing on “ terra firma,” but could not 
from the steepness of the bank. Some men 
procured a boat, and fastening a rope to her 
horns, towed her some distance down the riv- 
er toa place where she clambered up the bank 
asif nothing had happened. The animal did 
better than Sam Patch, who went down and 
never came up again. 


Paise Standard of Female Beauty. 

We are so accustomed in the present age to 
behold delicate women, that for want of good 
models the ideal image which we form of them 
has been very much changed. Where are the 
characteristics of beauty as represented in 
modern novels? Instead of a bright aad heal- 
thy complexion, a graceful activity, and youth- 
ful vivacity we hear of a slender, erial form, 
a eylph like figmre, and interesting paleness 
occasionally relieved by the shade ot carna- 
tion, an expressive countenance gently tinged 
with melancholy. But it must be at once per- 
ceived that all these characteristics are exact- 
ly the indicatives of delicate health; an ex- 
tremely slender figure, a flitting color, and a 
languid expression afford no very favorable 
augury for a future mother or for a wife who 
may perhaps be called to asaist her husband 
in adversity, Yetthe imagination of mothers 
as well as daughters is sv fascinated by such 
descriptions that they are afraid of destroying 
these interesting charins ; and we meet with 
some girls who will not eat for fear of 
enlarging their feet. Can anything be more 
pitiable, 





Compressed Air Locomotion. ~ 

Paron Van Rathen, a German noble, has in- 
vented a locomotive, which from experiments 
made before the College of Engineers at Put- 
ney, has given great satisfaction. Air was 
compressed to nearly 60 atmospheres, or up- 
wards of 850 lbs. the square inch, (equal to 
about 58 Ibs. per square inch of steam.) Itis 


| said that this great power of air so accumula- 


ted was set free again for motive purposes 
without any branch of the process being at- 
tended with any of that evolution of excessive 
heat which has hitherto been considered a 
great obstacle to the employment of compres- 
sed air as a motive agent. These experiments 
come to us somewhat highly colored no doubt, 
yet we should like to see some little attention 
given by our engineers to compressed air as a 
motive power. If an engine can be built to 
travel twenty miles per hour on the compres- 
sed airsystem,could it not be used on the Erie 
Canal, building a trackonthe tow path. The 
expense would be but small, while the transit 
of merchandise would be most rapid in com- 
parison with the present mode. 


Hollow Shafts. 

Forge a pound of iron into a hollow rod and 
it will support a weight many times greater 
than if solid. Nature seems to have taken ad- 


vantage of this, long before the mathemati- 


cians had discovered it, as all the bones 
of animals are hollow. The bones of a bird 
are large, because they must be strong to move 
their large wings with such velocity ; but they 
must also be light, in order to float easily on 
the air. Birds, also strikingly illustrate ano- 
ther fact in natural philosophy. If you takea 
bag, make itair tight and put it under water, 
it will support a large weight—say a hundred 
pounds, But twist it or diminish the air in 
it, and it will support no such weight. Now 
a bird is just such a bag in air—when he wish- 
es. to descend, he compresses it, and falls rap- 
idly ; when he would rise, he increases it and 
floats with ease. He also has the power of 
forcing air in the hollow parts of the body, 
and thus to assist his flight. 
" Indesible Ink. 

This article is now extensively used for 
marking linen. The shopman’s price is usu- 
ally two shillings per bottle; but those who 
wish touse itcan manufacture it much cheap- 
er To two drachms of nitrate of silver, add a 
weak solution of tincture of galls, (4 drachms,) 
and mix them thoroughly by shaking. This 
is an indeliable fluid, and withstands the ef- 
fects, combined or seperate, of heat and suds. 
Another recipe is—nitrate of silver, 1 drachm : 
purest gum arabic, half an ounce, dissolved in 
half a pint of purest rain water, caught ina 
perfectly clean vessel, in the open air. To 
write legibly with this ink, the cloth must 
first be dipped in a solution of one ounce of 
salt of tarter, in an ounce and a half of water, 
and exposed to the sun unti] perfectly dry, be- 
fore the ink is applied. Nitrate of silver may 
be made by putting silver intz nitric acid, 
(aquifortus,) by which it is dissolved. 


Vacuums. 

If a flexible vessel be emptied of air, its 
sides will be almost crushed together by the 
pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. And 
if the tube partly filled with fluid, be emptied 
of its air, the fluid will rise to the top. The 
bee understands this, and when he comes to 
the cup of the small honeysuckle and finds 
that he cannot reach the sweet matter at the 
bottom, he thrusts in his body, shuts up the 
flower and then exhausts the air, and so pos- 
sesses himself of the dust and honey of the 
flower. The feet of flies and lizards are con- 
structed on a similar principle, and thus they 
waik with ease on glass or on the ceiling.— 
Their feet are so made as to create a vacuum 
beneath them, and so they have the pressure 
of the atmosphere, fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, to enable them toholdon. The cat has 
the same power toa less extent. 


Time and “Thunder. 

If wesee a thunder-cloud, and wish to know 
how far it is from us, we must begin to count 
as soon as we see a flash of lightning, counting 
deliberately till the report of thunder strike- 
the ear. Allow four counts to the mile, and 
we have the distance of the cloud, Thunde: 
clouds travel generally at the rate of 20 or 30 
miles an hour. 





immensity of the Universe. 

The following is abridged from a report fur- 
nished to a Paris Institute by M. Arago. It 
shows, in a brief space, the wonderful immen- 
sity of the Universe : 

In the northern hemisphere, 3,400 stars are 
visible to the naked eye. The number ot stars 
of the 2d magnitude are triple those of the 3d, 
and so on to the 14th magnitude, which the 
most powerful instrument renders visible. 

The number of stars of the Ist magnitude: 
is 18, and of the 14th, 29 millions, and if we 
add to these, the 12th and 13th magnitude, it 
makes 30 millions of stars. Herschel, in the 
knee of Orion, a band of 15 degrees long, 2 
degrees wide, counted 50,000 stars, and as that 
band isonly the 26th part of the heavens, so 
the entire surface contains 68,655,000 visible 
with the telescope, but our glasses only reach 
the least remote; there must be above 148,- 
572,200 stars, and our sun is only one of them ; 


Maine Ship Building. 

The activity of ship-building in the State of 
Maine, is at this moment very great. In soli- 
tary places where a stream or creek large e- 
nough to float a ship is found, builders lay the 
keels of theic vessels. It is not necessary 
that the chanel should be wide enough for the 
vessel to tuph tound ; it is enough if it will 
contain her lengthwise. They choose a bend 
in the river from which they can launch her 
with her head down the stream, and, aided by 
the tide, float her out to sea, after which she 
proceeds to Boston or Nev York, or some oth- 
et of our large sea ports todo her part in car- 
rying on the commerce of the world. 

The ship builders of Maine purchase large 
tracts of forest in Virginia and other states of 
the south, for the supply of timber. They 
obtain their oaks from the Virginia shore, their 
hard pine from North Carolina: the covering 
of the deck and the smaller timbers of the 





the mass of our earth is but the 355th million 


large vessels are furnished by Maine. They 


part of that one sun, and we are but an atom |take to the south cargoes of lime and other 


in relation to our earth. 
Stars of the 1st magnitude in both hemis- 


the ancients by the naked eye; in our day it is 
the 7th. 

There are stars whose distance is $00 times | 
greater than those visible to the naked eye. | 

Light, with the velocity of 77,000 leagues | 
a second, takes three years to reach us from 
the nearest stars, 900 times more remote, sv 
their light does not reach us until after 2,700 
years. 

The number of stars visible by means of a 
telescope of 20 feet focal distance, may be 
more than 300 millions. 





The Widow’s Daughter. 

One, two, three rings on your finger—tfour, 
five—yes, true as we live—there are five gold 
rings on your finger—and Monday too—the 
regular washing day. We'll be bound to say 
you Have not been ‘o the wash-tub with your 
mother to-day. A poor girl as your are, whose 
mother can hardly earn enough to make both 
ends meet, and with gold! Shame on you! 
What could you do, if she would be taken a- 
way? Yon are not fit for a wife, and as for be- 
ing a lady that is out of the question. You 
have not beauty to reccommend you to some 
wealthy fop, nor industry to secure an honest 
mechanic. What in the world are you proud 
of ? Why do you dress so extravagantly ?— 
Everybody knows that your mother is not able 
to support you in this way, ane your neighbors 
will talk so long as you behave so like a fool. 

Our advice is, take every ring from your 
fingers, and commence an apprenticeship to 
the trade of housewifery. Learn to sew, to 
knit, to bake, to wash, to cook. You have 
nothing to expect from rich relations, and the 
only chance before you is, that you may be- 
come the wife of some honest mechanic.— 
This chance will slip, if you are not careful, 
and your chance may be thrown for support 
upon the town. Believe it, or not, many a 
foolish and haughty girl like yourself, has 
come to such an end or a worse one, If cur 
advice is vorth any thing, take heed to it, and 
the next time we call upon you, we shall find 
you more happy in spirits—cheerful and con- 
tented.— Exchange. 


Loss of a Balloon. 

As Mr. Gale, of London, was about to as- 
cend in his balloon from the Glasgow Botanic 
Gardens, on the first week of this month, a 
gust of wind suddenly broke his netting, and 
his balloon arose carrying with it about thirty 
persons, to the height of 30 feet, from whence 
they were precipitated to the ground. Fortu- 
nately only one was wounded. The balloon 
was destroyed and Mr. Gale lost his ail. The 
inhabitants, however, opened a subscription, 
Mr. Murray heading it by aliberal sum. The 
balloon contained 600 square yards of silk, 
was 40 feet in diameter, 25 feet from vaive to 
valve, and contained when fully inflated, not 
less than 35,000 cubic feet of gas. The esti- 
matéd lost was upwards of £900. 

Underground Telegraphs. 

The Electric Telegraph wires in London, 
are being put under ground—perhaps in 
pipes. This is what should be done here. 
Raising the wire on poles is, at best, but a 
careless mode of securing them. Pass them 





through the earth. 


products of Maine. and bring back the huge 
| trunks produced in that region. The larger 


pheres are 18, the 6th were the least visible to trees on the banks of the navigable rivers of 


Maine were long ago wrought into the keels of 
vessels, 
Cotton Manufacture in Mexico, 

The cotton manufacture ia Mexico, is more 
extensive than is generally supposed, and un- 
til checked by the war it was gradually in- 
creasing. Inthe State of Mexico there are 
twelve factories in operation, with 30,156 spin- 
dies, Inthe State of Peubla twenty-one fac- 
tories, with 35,672 spindies are in operation, 
with 12,240 spindles more in construction In 
the State of Vera Cruz there-are seven facto- 
ries, with 17,863 spindles in operation, and 
5,200 in construction. In Gaudalaxara there 
are five factories, with 11,312 spindles in op- 
eration, and 6,500 in the course of construc- 
tion. In all Mexico there are 53 factories, 
with 135,280 spindles. The annual consump- 
tion of cotton in these factories is 14,586,666 
pounds, of which about two thirds is import- 
ed. Thedaily prodnet of cotten yara ie esti 
mated at 35,780 lbs., and valued at 39,358 rials 
of eight to the dollar, 


Prussian Mechanics’ Festival, 

On the 13th of July, the Philbarmenic So 
ciety of Prussian Mechanics held their grand 
festival at Neustadt Eberswalde, in Prussia 
There were sixteen societies, composed of a- 
bout three thousand six hundred members; 
they arrived, for the most part by railroads, 
the directors of which had reduced the price 
of seats one half in their favor, The mechan- 
ics entered Neustadt Eberswalde in proees- 


distinctive colors of all their cities, and hav- 
ing at their head the banners of their eorpora- 
tions, They were received by the munici- 
pality in a body, preceded by the burgomas- 
ter, who addressed them with a speech. The 
first day of the festival, they executed in the 
open air, with accompaniments of wind in- 
struments, popular airs, two of which were 
set to music by Mozart. In the evening they 
met at the Lanquet, where there was no other 
drink but beer, the company having them- 
selves excluded from the repast wine and oth- 
er spirituous liquors, More than ten thousand 
persons were present at this festival, which 
was unique of its kind, and which passed 
off in the most perfect order, 


Steckton Co-operative Corn MILL. 

A co-operative Corn Mill has gone inte op- 
eration at Stockton, Eng. Rev. J. C. Meek 
is a zealous promoter of this work of broth- 
erhood. Experiments cf this nature cannot 
fail todo much good; they teach the people 
to rely upon their own exertions ; to cultivate 
feelings of mutual affection; to regard their 
strength as proportionate to their union; they 
instruct the working classes in the elements of 
social organization ; and are in fact, so many 
nurseries, where the young trees are nurturn- 
ed, until they assume a sturdy growth and 
stately aspect, when putting forth their migh- 
ty arms, they defy the wrath of the tempest, 
and adorn the land from which they draw their 
sustenance. 








The earnings of the halfpenny steamboats 
which ply between London Bridge and the 
Adelphi, average $500 e day. 





sion, in holiday clothes, decorated with the 
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Tnroshing Machine. 

J. A. Tapjin, of Union Village, Washing- 
ton County, in. this State, has invented a 
threshing machine, takes up dat little more 
room than a wheelbarrow, and with a Horse- 
Power which the inventor has attached to it 
will thresh out one hundred sheaves in five 
minutes. 

Mr. Taplin, has attached to the Thresher a 
horse power, of great simplicity and efficien- 
cy which is 2 decided improvement upon the 
heavy and clumsy enes now in use in that 
quarter. It can be taken to pieces and put up 
again in twenty minutes, and can be pla-. 
ced any where, without the necessity of an 
especial erection for it. With two horses, a- 
bundant power is obtained to work his thresh- 
ing machine. We believe that the price is 
fifty dollars. 

New Screw Machine, 

Mr. William Van Anden, of Trenton, N. J. 
who has invented some excellent machinery 
already for cutting screws, has ‘ately made 
another improvement, which is said to be su- 
perior to any invented in doing better work 
and ina more rapid manner. The screw is 
headed and formed betore it goes into the ma- 
chine. A shovel full or more is then thrown 
into a sort of hopper, and they come out at 
another part of the machine with the screw 
cut and ready fer use. There io no transfer- 
ringof the iron from one place te another, but 
the thread is perfected and the screw complete 
when it falls from the machine. The thread is 
cut with great neatness, and the whole opera- 
tion isexceeding beautiful. The imventor of 
this curious machine, Mr. Van Anden, is also 
the inventor of a machine for making rivets, 
which is te be pui in operation by the Dela- 
ware Rolling Mill Company as soon as their 
buildings are completed. 

Car Wheel Bores. 

Messrs. Sulil & Norris, of Philadelphia, have 
invented and patented a valuable improve- 
ment in the manner of forming the upper 
bearings of journal boxes of locomotives, cats 
and carriages of various kinds, and for the 
shafts of steamboats and other shafts of machi- 
nery that is liable to a variation in the range 
of the journal boxes. The journal boxes are 
fermed cylindrical on the upper or on both 
the upper and lower sides and combined with 
plumber blocks so as to allow them and the 
axles of the respective pairs of wheeis when 
on the railroad to conform freely te the inequa- 
lities of raile on both sides of the track. 

Improved Rotary Engine. 

Mr. W. Gregg, of Philadelphia, has made 
an improvement in the rotary engine by which 
he says he governg the admission of the steam 
and the reversing of the engine’s motion ina 
more simple and convenient maaner than, by 
any other plan ever tried before. There is a 
cam wheel valve slide for two valves, and two 
shifting inclined planes used for the purpose 
stated, but the rest of the machinery is not dif- 
ferent from thatin other rotary engines. 

Artificlal Teeth Springs. 

Mr. G. Stewart, of Philadelphia, has paten- 
ted a new method for securing spriags on ar- 
tificial teeth, which he calls he dental lever 
jointspring. The middle a fine wire (gold) 1s 
coiled so a3 to constitute a spring joint and the 
outer ends of the wire constitute elastic arms 
of the lever in combination with the cheek- 
plates and sets of artificial teeth 

Sawing Machinery. 

Mr. J. H. Belter, of this city, has obtained 
2 patent for sawing Arabesque Chair backs, 
which 1s considered to be a great improve- 
ment for steadying the saw while giving it 
any required angle to follow the pattern te be 
cut. Itis combined with au adjustable plat- 
form. 

Sasmyth’s Steam Pile Driver. 


This improvement is the invention or Mr. 
J. Hanley, harp manufacturer, of this city, | 
and it has been used by him with great ad- | 
vantage for more than two years. No patent | 
has been taken out for it and this is published | 
that it may be of some benefit to those who | 
have much fine drilling either in metal or | 
wood. A, is the Lathe frame, and it is in all 
respects like those in common use. The pe- 
culiarity of the machine is in the using a le- | 
ver in place of the screw, as in the common 
slide. This lever is fixed on a conical sup- | 
port, or fulcrum, D, and on its short end is a 
cord, F, which passes over a pulley, G, sup- | 
porting a weight which exerts a force more or } 
less on the long end of the lever in propor- 
tion as the cord is increased or decreased in| 
distance from the fulcrum. C, is a small 
shackle bar full of holes, so that as the ope- 
rator stands at his work, he can adjust the le- 
ver by pins on the shackle bar in connection | 
with the cylinder, so as to have the lever ea- 
sily under his control, by moving it with his 
back, instantly advancing, or drawing out the ' 
cylinder from the chuck, using both his hands 
to manage his work with perfect freedom. By 
the screw slide, it is well known that one hand 








HANLEY’S IMPROVED DRILLING LATHE. 





has tobe constantly on the screw and when the 
cylinder has to be withdrawn for the purpose 
of allowing chippings to escape, the screw 
has to be turned backwards and much time is 
lost. By this mode the cylinder is pushed 
back in a moment and brovght forward as 
quick, and when the article to be drilled has 
to be lubricated with oil, one hand can easily 
do that while the other still manages the arti- 
cle. In short, for fine work this is a most va- 
luable improvement, as it can also be used in 
connection with the slide rest, by dispensing 
with its screw and with or without the weight 
on the end of the lever, by attaching the 
shackle bar C, tothe slide. In fair operation 
the lever used as described, wili enable the 
operator to accomplish abont double the quan- 
tity of work, and will do it better than with 


, the screw. We can recommend it as being of 


great advantage, and the inventor has only the 
desire of benefitting the mechanic, who can 


easily put up this improvement with but little 
| expense, and who will not after having done 


so and used it for a little time, part with it 
as the inventor says, for any consideration.— 
The model can be seen any time at our office. 





The Loading Rake. 
A gentleman in Philadelphia has recently 
obtained a patent for a new agricultural im- 
plement called a Loading Rake. It consists of 
one or two rakes, similar to the common horse 
rake, attached to the wagon, which are raised 
by the onward movement of the team, and de- 
posits their contents in the wagon. By this 
process, as the hay is taken from the swathe, 
the labor of eight men is readily performed by 
two men and a boy, in three-fourths of the or- { 
dinary time. With the force above stated, 
three-quarters of an acre can be taken up on 
a fair average, every half hour. The rake can 
be adjusted, with some slight alterations, to 
the ordinary hay wagon, and can be detached 
at pleasure. 
Sich is the account of a Loading Rake, ta- 
ken from one of our exchanges, and we can- 
not but think that there must be some mistake 
about it, as it is morally impossible for any team 
to take up hay from three quarters-of an acre in 
that time, if it is any kind of crop at all, and 
for all that has been said about makirg hay im 
the swathe, we are convinced that the best way 
is to spread it out after all. If hay could be dri- 
ed in the shade, it would be of five times more 
value than dried in the sun 


Tennon Cutting Machine. 
Mr. Wm. MacCirne, of Senecaville, Ohio, 
has invented a new way of cutting round ten- 
ons on spokes of carriage wheels. The ap- 
paratus is said to be different from all others 
constructed for the same purpose heretofore. 
It is appended te the end of thespoke during 





Mr. James Nasmyth, of Paticroft, England, | 
has taken out a patent in the United States, | 
for his pile driving apparatus. His engine is 
very simple, and portable. He first drives in 
a pile as the foundation of his engine, by a 
temporary attachment to his machine. His 
steam boiler is made of jointed pipes, so that 
it is capable of varying easily its position 
along with his moveable engine. One of these 
machines is in operation at the Brooklyn Na- 


the action of cutting. 


Couplings for Cars. 

Mr. William Bussey, of Rockgrove, Illinois, 
has invented an improvement whereby the 
coupling and uncoupling of railroad cats is 
done in a very speedy and simple manner, by 
the peculiar arrangement of an eccentric tum- 
bler ard revolving roller 


Condensed Air Kngine. 
A. Parsey, of England, has taken out a pa- 








vy Yard 





tent in the United States for his condensed air 


engine. The principal part of his invention 
is a spring piston to regulate the elastic force 
of the air as it passes from the receiver to the 
cylinder. 





Desi gn of Oil Cloth Patterns. 

Mr. James Albro, of Elizabethtown, N. J., 
has taken out a patent for a new design or fig- 
ure tobe printed on oil cloth. Of course the 
size and colors of the design are not the spe- 
cific parts of it, but the pattera and combina- 
tion of different forms. 





English Patents. 
The improved Air-Biast and Locomotive 
Machine. 

Mr. Kite has taken out letters patent for a 
novel mode of rendering the current of air 
which passes a locomotive in its rapid flight 
subservient to a blast for supporting the fire, 
and thus saving the atnount of power neces- 
sary for the blast. He places a series of de- 
flecting plates on the sides of the ash box—so 
that, when the engine is in motion, the air im- 
pinges upon the plates, and passes through 
openings between them towards the fire-bars 
and the furnance. The ash box is divided into 
three longitudanal chambers, which are inten- 
ded to prevent any injuricus effect which might 
result from the introduction of an opposing 
current of air when the wind happens to be 
in a line not parallel with the line of motion 
of the locomotive. A second series ot deflec- 
ting plates are inserted into the front of the 
smoke-box, and led into a chamber termina- 
ting in an annular opening which surrounds 
the exhaust pipe. The atmospheric air with 
which the deflecting plates are brought in con- 
tact is, in a great measure, by the action of 
those surfaces, propelled up the chimney, 
with more or less force, according to the ve- 
locity at the time, and fo the direction in 
which the wind is blowing. The exhaust 
pipe is made of sufficient size to allow of a 
free exhaust of steam from the cylinders, with- 
out producing what is termed back action on 
the piston. Should, however, the driver have, 
on an emergency, to revert to the ordinary 





mode of obtaining a blast by the contraction 
of the blast-pipe, he has only, by means of a 
lever handle, to bring down a valve, which 
will shut off the air from entering the open- 
ings between the deflectors, and drop over the 
mouth of the exhaust pipe a nozzle which will 
contract the opening for the escape of the ex- 
haust steam, and put the blast in the same con- 
dition as now generally used. When the lo- 
comotive is in motion, or the wind is blowing 
upon the chimney, either in back, front, or 
sides, a partial vacuum is produced inside, and 
a corresponding action produced upon the 
fire, from the rush ot air through it, to supply 

the voidin the chimney. In some cases, in- 
stead of leaving open the top of the chimney, 
it is proposed to close it up, and leave one or 
more smaller passages for the escape of the 

waste steam ; or it may be allowed to escape 

from a pipe placed outside the chimney, in 

which there will be no occasien for the smal- 

ler passages. 

Improvements in Iron Manufacture and 

Coating. 

Messrs. Morewood and Rogers have taken 
out patents in England, for several new pro- 
cesses connected with the coating of iron 
with unoxidisable metals ; and also for a ma- 
chine for corrugating sheet iron for roofs, &c 
The latter consists in a fixed bed, moulded on 
the upper surface to the form required tor the 
sheet iron; and another mould, the face of 
which exactly fits the lower one, works ina 
strong frame on cranks and axle, set in mo- 
tion by any proper machinery. The former 
improvements, with respect to coating metals, 
consist first in the use of a certain alloy of tin 
and zinc, so as to obtain the production of 
zinc, combined with the advantages of tin as 
a covering—at the same time to obtain a har- 
der coating than could possibly result from the 
use of either of these metals alone. Fifty parts 
of zinc, and fifty parts of tin, are the propor- 
tions of the metals employed ; and as the tin 
is diminished in quantity, the adherence of 
the coating becomes less efiectual. Secondly, 
the coating iron with molten zinc, and using 
the products ef zinc, formed by precipitation 
ot that metal in the bottom of the bath ; such 
products have been heretofore waste, and re- 
quire great heat to melt them, employing chlo- 
ride of manganese as a flux. Another des- 
cription is 50 parts of zinc, 34 of lead and 16 
of antimony, well stirred together—the lead 
and zinc should be melted to a red heat be- 
fore supplying the antimony. Thirdly, for 
subjecting sheets of coated metal, revolving in 
a flux, kept constantly to a rather lower de- 
gree thanthe melting point of the coating me- 
tal, by which means the coating will be ren- 
dered soft, and 1s acted on by the pressure ;— 
and fourthly, for the employment of certain 
means of coating iron, to be acted on by muri- 
atic acid, and to prevent, or dissolve, oxide 
confined above the metal bath, excluding a 
communication with the atmosphere as much 
as possible. 





Mortice ‘Machine. 

A Mr. Jones, of Goswell street, London, pe- 
tented a mortice machine last March, and se 
successful has it been for correctness, freedom 
and rapidity, that in the space of afew months 
his orders have so increased to such anextent 
among the carpenters in the city and distant 
towns, that it has become almost impossible to 
fill them. 

The Smoke Nuisanee. 

The Pittsburghers are making very laudable 
efforts to get clear of the smoke raised from 
the numerous stone coal fires, and which so 
much mar the beauty of their city. 

We notice in a late number of the Gazette, 
an offer “* in addition to the $100 offered ‘ for 
the best method of consuming smoke in ordi- 
nary household stoves and cookirg apparatus,’ 
gold medals of fifty dollars each to such per- 
sons as shall, within three months, present 
the most satisfactorily results in their applica- 
tion of a smoke preventative, or smoke con- 
suming apparatus, in a furnace or factory, and 
on a steamboat.” 





First Ocean Steam Engine. 

The New Jersey papers state that Daniel 
Dod, father of the late Professor at Princeton, 
built the engines which propelled the first 
steamboat across the Atlantic from Savannab. — 
They were fitted up at Elizabethtown Point. 
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American Genius and Enterprise. 

Considering the short period of our exis- 
tence as an independent nation, history fur- 
nishes no examples by which we can com- 
pare ourselves, either as it regards an increase 
in wealth, power, population, or influence.— 
Seventy years ago we appeared before the 
world asa feeble, though spirited colony of 
Britons. Now we have a population equal to 
England and Scotland combined. We have an 
empire extending from Cape Florida on the 
south to the St. Lawrence on the north. We 
hold the keys of the Atlantic on the east and 
the Pacific on the far distant west. Our navies 
sweep the Gulf of Mexico and our armies oc- 
cupy the land of the ancient Aztecs and their 
conquerors of ancient Celtiberia. Every Ame- 
rican must feel a glow of enthusiasm swelling 
his heart as he thinks of his country’s great- 
neas, her might and her power. Much as we 
may admire and rejoice in our national power, 
we must acknowledge that her name and her 
tame as a good and scientific nation, inspires 
us with most pride. Power may gain us the 
reverence of fear, but virtue and learning will 
gain us the reverence of true respect and af- 
fectionate admiration. Our nation re-echoes 
the peals of victory that come thundering 
down from the peaks and gorges of the Cor- 
dilleras, and the flags of the vanquished float 
in mournful grandeur beneath the star span- 
gled banner, or are trod beneath the hoofs of 
our charging coursers. While our whole na- 
tion rejoices at the triumph of our courage 
and military genius, we must confess that we 
turn our eyes with a fonder look to another 
field and our heart responds with deeper enthu- 
siasm to other sounds than those of the battle cry. 
The triumph of American Art, the triumph 
of American skill and mechanical genius thrill 
our heart with the deepest emotions. We glo- 
ry that West was President of the Royel Soci- 
ety of Painters, and that Franklin and Ritten- 
house, and many others, members of the Roy- 
al Society in London, as well as almost all of 
the similar societies in Europe, and at the 
present moment the fame of a Powers in sculp- 
ture fills not only the imperial city of Rome, 
but the wide world. His statue of the Greek 
Slave, is here—it is a spiritual marble—most 
exquisite in form, grace, ease and expression. 
The lovely slave has the shackles on her love- 
ly arms—and weli has the sculptor touched 
them off to adorn the captive and inspire pity 
for her fate. You behold her and go back to 
the days ot old and think that you see a daugh- 
ter of Pythagoras torn from the arms of her 
aged father in all the purity of youthful inne- 
cence and weeping affection. This is a tri- 
umph of American Art of which we may well 
be proud. 

If we now turn our eyes to the North of 
Earope, we behold still greater triumphs of 
American genius and enterprise There, in 
the heart of the Russian Empire—the most 
mighty of earth’s despotic dominions, we be- 
holda few American mechanics engaged in un- 
dertakings which will, in our opinion, exert 
ap influence upon the future destinies of the 
North of Europe and Asia, portentous with 
glorious results. Under the superintendence 
of Major Whistler, there are now about 30,000 

_ Russians, building railroads, and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Harrison, Winans 
and Eastwick there are about 200@ occupied 
in building machinery. Two hundred loco- 
motives, 5000 trucks and 70 passenger cars are 
to be completed by 1849, and then across the 
Steppes of the Volga and through the Passes 
of the Ural mountains, will yet roll the swift 
American locomotive, pealing notes of nobler 
victories than those of the reddest warfare— 
the triumphs of American mechanical genius. 
Who knows now what great and good influ- 
ence inthe cause of Freedom and Reform is 
exercised by the mingling of our mechanics 
with the peasantry of the Russian empire.— 
Who knows but in a few years the now Rus- 





sian serf, may stand a freeman at his own co-t | 
tage door, and as he beholds the locomotive 
fleeting past, will take off his cap, keel and 
bless God that the Mechanics of Washington’s | 
land were permitted to scatter the seeds of so- 
cial freedom in benighted Russia. 


happier day for the social condition of the 
peasantry in Europe and Asia. 


The Hammer. 

The Hammer is the universal emblem of 
Mechanics. With it arealike forged the sword 
of contentionand the ploughshare of peaceful 
agriculture, the press of the free and the 
shackle of the slave. The eloquence of the 
forum has moved the armies of Greece and 
Rome to a thousand battle fields, but the elo- 
quence of the hammer has covered those fields 
with victory or defeat. The inspiration of song 
has kindled up high hopes and noble aspira- 
tions in the bosoms of brave knights and gen- 
tle dames, but the inspiration of the hammer 
has strewn the field with tattered helm and 
shield, decided net only the fate of chivalric 
combat, but the fate of thrones, crowns and 
kingdoms. The forging of a thunderbolt was 
ascribed by the Greeks as the highest act of 
Jove’s omnipotence, and their mythology beau- 
tifully ascribes to one of their gods the task ot 
presiding at the labors of the forge. In anci- 
ent warfare, the hammer was a powerful wea- 
pon, independent of the blade which it form- 
ed. Many a stout skull wae broken through 
the cap and helm by a blow of Vulcan’s wea- 
pon. The armies of the Crescent would have 
subdued Europe to the sway of M:homet, but 
on the plains of France their progress was ar- 
rested, and the brave and simple warrior who 
saved Christendom from the sway of the Mus- 
sulman was named Martel—*‘the hammer,”’— 
how simple, how appropriate, how grand,‘“‘the 
wark of Cliristendom. The Wammer is the 
wealth of nations. 
derous engine and the tiny needle. It is an 
instrument of the savage and the civilized.— 
Its merry clink points out the abodes of indus- 
try—it is a domestic deity presiding over the 
grandeur of the most wealthy and ambitious 
as well as the most humble and impoverished. 
Not a stick is shaped, not a house is raised, a 
ship floats, or carriage rolls, a wheel spins, an 
engines moves, a press speaks, a viol sings, a 
spade delves, or a flag waves, without the 
hammer. Without the hammer civilization 
would be unknown and the human species on- 
ly as defenceless brutes, but in skilful hands 
directed by wisdom, it is an instrument of 
power, of greatness and true glory. 





Lightning Speed. 

The Washington Union of Aug. 23 says :— 
The administration, having occasion for the 
services of one of its most dinguished officers, 
who was then in New York or in Philadel- 
phia, sent him a Telegraphic. Message on Fri- 
day at 3 o'clock, to both cities. He had, how- 
ever left New York at 5 o’clock on Friday 
evening, without receiving the message ; but 
at 9 o’clock on that night he received the one 
sent to him at Philadelphia, and arrived in this 
city the next morning at 8 o’clock. Thus a 
message may pass from Washington to Phila 
delphia at 9 o’clock in the night, and in elev- 
en hours the message reaches Philadelphia and 
the officer returns to Washington. This is one 
of the prodigies of the age arising from the 
immense improvement of art in the applica- 
tions of the principles of science. 


Water Witch Steamer. 
This vessel which was fitted witi Hunter 
and Loper’s propellers, has lately had them 
taken outand a common cross head engine put 
in, working downwards, it is said at an angle 
of S4degrees. The entire engine is below 
the ee feet stroke—cylinder 37% inch- 
es diameter—side wheels—air pump about an 
angle of 54 degrees—two feet stroke She 
makes easiiy eleven knots au hour, whieh is 
considered remarkably well. Her engine is 
of seventy five horse power. The mechanics 
at the Navy Yard, Washington, appear to be 





\ for files, are forged out of bars of steel, that 


Mechanical Maripuiations. 
The pieces of steel, or the blanks intended 





have been either tilted or rolled as near- 
ly as possible to the sections required, 30 
as to leave but little to be done at the forge ; 


The Press is the voice of freedom—the Raii- | the blanks are afterwards annealed with great 
road its highway of travel, then, to improve- | cgutioA, so that in neither o. the processes the 


ments in physical science and to the triumphs | temperature known asthe blood-red heat may 
of American mechanical genius in opening Up-) he exceeded 


The surfaces of the blanks in- 


the great pathway of Russian communication, } now rendezed accurate in form and quite clear 
may we not justly and fondly anticipate a | jn surface, either by filing or grinding. Where 


the majority of the files manufactured are 
small, the blanks are mostly filed into shape 
as the more exact method ; and where the 
greater number are large, the blanks are most 
commonly ground on large grindstones as the 
more expeditions method. The blank before 
being cut is slightly greased, that the chisel 
may slip freely over it, as will be explained. 

The file cutter, when at work, is always sea- 
ted before a square stake or anvil, and he pla- 
ces the blank straight before him, with the 
tang towards his person, the ends of the blank 
are fixed down by two leather straps or loops, 
one of which is held fast by each foot. 

The largest and smallest chisels commonly 
used in cutting files are here represented in 





two views, and half size. The first is a chis- 
el tor large rough Sheffield files, the length is 


ularity, 60 to 80 cuts being made ia one min- 
ute, until the entire length of the file hasbeen 
cut with inclined, parallel, and equi-distant 
ridges which are collectively denominated 
the first course. 
concerned, the file if intended to be single-owt 
would be then ready for hardening, and when 
greatly enlarged its section would be some- 
what as in the diagram annexed 

Most files, hower, are double-cut, or ha¥e 
two series cr courses of chisel-cuts, and for 
these the surface of the file is now smoothed 
by passing a smooth file once or twice along 
the face of the teeth, to remove only so much 
of the roughness as would obstruct the chisel 
from sliding along the face in receiving its 
successive positions, and the file is again grea- 
sed. , 

The second course of teeth is now cut, the 
chisel being inclined vertically as before or 
at about 12 degrees, but horizentally, only a 
faw degrees in the opposite direction, or about 
5 to 10 degrees from the rectangle, as at BB ; 
the blows are now given a little less strongly, 
so as barely to penetrate to the bottom of the 
first cuts, and from the blows being lighter 
they throw up small burs, consequently the 
second course of cuts is somewhat finer than 
the first. The two series of courses, fill the 
surface of the file with teeth which are inclined 
towards the point of the file, and that when 
highly magnified much resemble in character 
the points of cutting tools generally, for the 
burrs which are thrown up and constitute the 
tops of the teeth, are slightly inclined above 
the general outline of the file, minute parts 
of the original surface of which still remain 
nearly in their first positions. 

If the file is flat and to be cut on two faces, 
it is now turned over, but to protect the teeth 
trom the hard face of the anvil, a thin plate 
of pewter isinterposed. Triangular and oth- 





about 3 inches, the width 24 inches, and the 
angle of the edge about 50 degrees, the edge 
is perfectly straight, but the one bevil is a Lit- 





By it are forged the pon- | 


tle more inclined than the other, and the keen- 
| ness of the edge is rounded off, the object be- 


hammer.” The hammer, the saviour and bul- | ing to indent, rather than cut the steel ; this 











chisel requires a hammer of about 7 or 8 lbs. 
weight. The smaller one is the chisel used 
for small superfine files, its length is 2 inches, 
width § an inch, it is very thin and sharpened 
at about the angle of 35 degrees, the edge is 
also rounded, but in a smaller degree ; it 1s 
used with a hammer weighing only one to two 
ounces, as it it will be seen the weight of the 
blow mainly determines the distance between 
the teeth. Other chisels are made of the in- 
termediate proportions, but the width of the 
edge always exceeds the width of the edge to 
be cut. 

The first cut is made at the point of the file, 
the chisel is held in the left hand, at an hori- 
zontal angle of about 55 degrees, with the cen- 
tral line of the file, as at A A, and with a ver- 
tical inclination of about 12 to 4 degrees from 
the perpendicular, supposing the tang of the 
file to be on the left-hand side. The blow of 
the hammer upon the chisel causes the latter 
to indent and slightly te drive forward the 
steel, thereby throwing up a trifling ridge or 
burr, the chisel 1s immediately replaced on 
the blank, and slid from the operator, until it 
encounters the ridge previously thrown up, 
which arrests the chisel or prevents it from 
slipping further back, and thereby determiges 
the succeeding position of the chisel. The 
heavier the blow, the greater the ridge, and 
and the greater the distan-e from the prece- 
ding cut, at which the chisel is arrested. The 
chisel having been placed in its second posi- 
tion, is again struck with the hammer, which 
is made to give the blows as nearly as possi- 
ble of uniform strength, and the process is 








proud of her. 


repeated with considerable rapidity and reg- 








er files require blocks of lead having grooves 
of the appropriate sections to support the 
| blanks, so that the surface to be cut may be 
| placed horizontally. Taper files require the 
teeth to be someweat finer towards the point, 
to avoid the risk of the blank being weakened 
or broken in the ‘act of its being cut, whick 
might occur if as much fMrce was used in cut- 
ting the teeth at the point of the file, as is 
those at its central and stronger pert 


Good Wages. 

The “ blowers,” or heed-workmen in the 
German Sheet Glass Works in Lancaster En- 
gland, receive wages varying from four te sev- 
en pounds sterling per week, exclusive of o- 
verwork, and in aditiona furnished house rent 
free, and a free passage from and to the con- 
tinent at the beginning and end of their term of 
contract. Abouttwo thousand persons find 
employment in this peculiar branch of the 
Glass business. 





Changes In the Course of Trade. 

Among the articles received from the South 
by Canal at Toledo, Ohio, during the month 
of August, for shipment to the North and West 
were 29,236 lbs. Sugar, 7,152 sacks Hemp, 33,- 
907 lbs Cotton, 197,097 Leaf Tobacco, and 16,- 
445 manufactured do. The receips of Cottom 
are constantly increasing—the manufacturers 
of New York having ordered their supplies 
from the West. The cost of transportation iv 
said to be from 50 to 75 per cent. cheaper. 


To New Subscribers. 

Those subscribing to the Scientific Ameri, 
can will be furnished, if desired, with all the 
back numbers of the present volume. Bound 
together at the end of the year, they will form 
a handsome and valuable work. 





THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper 
Rave only to enclose the amount in a letter di- 
rected (post paid) to 

MUNN & COMPANY, 

Publishers of the Scientific American, Nex 
York City 

Terms.—$2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IN 
ADVANCE—the remainder in 6 months. 

Postmasters are respectfully requested to 
receive subscriptions for this Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per cent will be allowed. 
Any person sending us 4 subscrihers for 6 
months, shall receive a oopy of the paper fo 








the same length of time) 


So far as this one face is, 
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New Property of Light in the Action af 
Chrysammate of Petash upon Common 
and Polarized Light. 

The chrysammate of potash, which crystal- 
lizes in very smal), flat rhombic plates, has the 
metallic lustre of cold, whence it derives its 
nae of golden fluid. When the sun’s lightis 
transmitted through the rhombic pilates, it has 
a reddish yellow color, and is wholly polari- 


zedin one plane. When thecryastals ure pres- 


sed with the blade of a knife ona piece of | 


glass, they can be spread out like an amalgam. 
The light transmitted through the thinest films 
thus produced, consists of two oppositely po- 
jarized pencils—the one of a bright carmine 
red and the other of a pale yellow color. With 
thicker films, the two pencils approach to two 
equally bright carmine red pencils. It is to 
the reflected light, however, and its new pro- 
perties, that we wish to direct attention. Com- 
mon light, reflected ata perpendicular inci- 
dence from the surface of the crystals, or of 
the films, has the color oi virgin gold. It 
grows less and less yellow asthe incidence in- 
creases, till it becomes of a pale bluish white 
color at every incidence. The compound 
pencil, thus reflected and culored, consists of 
two oppositely polarized pencils—one polari- 
rized in the plane or reflection, and a pale blu- 
ish white color at all incidences, and the oth- 
er polarized perpendicular to the plane of re- 
flection, and of a golden veliow color at small 
meidences, passing successively into a deeper 
yellow, greenish yellow, green, greenish blue, 
blue, and light pink, as the angle of incidence 
increases. This very remarkable property, 
which Sir David Brewster, discovered also in 
some other crystals, is not caused by any film 
of oxide formed unon the natural surface of 
the crystal, nor is it the result of any change 
produced upon the surface by external causes. 
It is exhibited, under the usual modifcations, 
if the surface of the cbrysammate is in optical 
centact with fluids and with glass: and when 
the crystal is in the act of being dissolved, or 
when a fresh surface is exposed by mechanical 
means, the superficial action of the crystal up- 
on light is in both cases the same. When the 
chrysammate is re-crystallized from an aque- 
ous solution, it appears imtufts or prisms of a 
bright red color, the golden reflection being 
overpowered by the transmitted light; but 
when thesetufts are spread intoa film by pres- 
sure, the golden yellow color re-appears. 
When the crystals of chrysammate are heated 
with a spirit lamp, or above a gas burner, they 
explode with a flame and smoke like gunpow- 
der ; and, by continuing the heat, the residue 
melts and a crose of colorless amorphous crys- 
tals is left. The same explosive property is 
found in the aloetinate of potash. 

Mr. Schunck (of Rochdale} Eng. is the dis- 
coverer of the chrysammati¢ acid. It is form- 
ed by the action of boiling nitric acid upon 
aloes, and is one of the last products of that 
action. The chrysammate of potash is a beau- 
tiful and curious salt ; and although so plastic 
as to be readily moulded inte thin plates, is 
yet so sparingly soluble as to require above 
| 600, times its weight of water to dissolve it. 


Blectric Velesity. 

it bas been stated, and generally understood, 
that electricity in high tension travels at the 
rate of two hundred and eight thousand 
miles in a second of time—that this is the 
probable velocity of communications by the 
magnetic telegraph. But trom recent obser- 
vations it appears most probable that no space 
ot time whatever is required in the passage 
of the telegraph current from one station to 
another, whatever the distance. The induc- 
tion of the fluid at one end of the wire proda- 
ces eduction at the cther at the same instant. 


Pitcairn’s Island. 


This remarkable island was visited on the 


26th of February by the British Government } good while ago. 


brig Spy. The officers weat ashore and were 
received by George Adams, son of the colony. 
They met with a cordial welcome, and after 
partaking of a repast in Adam’s old cottage, 
the party returned on board the Spy.” Forty- 
six whalers, mostly American, had called du- 
rimg the year 1846. It will be remembered 
that ths /s'and (in the South Pecific Ocean) 
was sett! d sbout half 2 century aso by sev- 
eral Em lshmes, mutineere of en English 
ship, whe took with them Otabeitac women 


Virginia Wheat Fields. 

A writer in the Vational Standard says: 
‘* We called upon the late President, Mr. Ty- 
ler, residing on the north side of the James 
River, about thirty miles below Richmond. 
To say he is a good cultivator would be smal! 
praise. He informs us that when he moved 
led on his farm, three years since, a field of 
| wheat of two hundred acres, which he show- 
ed us, would not produce more than the seed, 
but is now waving with acrop of twenty bush- 
els to the acre. The dressing he applied to 
his land was shell marl, together with straw 
and other manure made on the farm. It a- 
bounds in sufficient quantities to last for many 
years. Ten or fifteen miles above the ex- 
President’s, on the same side of the river, is 
the tamily seat of the lamented Harison, also 
in a high state of cultivation, and perhaps one 
of the most eligible situations on the James 
River. From Mr. Tyler’s we proceed to the 
estate of Robert B. Bolling, Esq., at a distance 
cf ten miles. We there found farming con- 
ducted on a gigantic scale, suck as had not 
entered our imagination. He went with us 
through his field of wheat, which contained 
nine hundzed acres! The prospect for a 
crop was very fine, and we supposed he would 
have thirty bushels tothe acre. He nextshow- 
ed us his grass field, which contained one 
| thousand aeres. Owing to the drought, it was 
not as good as expected, but we thought as 
good as any of ours. His corn, which looked 
well though small, in consequence of the 
cold, amounted to near seven hundred acres. 
The oats, owing to the draught, were back- 
ward. The number of acres in oats, I think 
he said, was three hundred. His entire plan- 
tation contained seven thousand acres of 
land! The timber, consisting of white and 
black oak and pine, is very large except the 
second growth. He uses lime from the North 
River, which costs him six cents per bushel, 
together with straw, which he spreads over 
his land in the fall and winter—ploughs un- 
der and then dresses with lime. This mode 
has brought his land toa high state of culti- 
vation. His land, a few years back, was very 


poor.” 








The Mint at Philadeiphia. 

The machinery in the Mint is very beauti- 
ful. The engines are constructed in the very 
highest sense of mechanical perfection. Sym- 
metry, power and the harmony of the parts, 
are all displayed in beholding their rapid mo- 
tion and the silence with which the work is 
performed. Milling in the Mint is an inte- 
resting process. A man takes a basket full of 
what appears to be the heads of copper nails, 
and proceeds to pile them flatwise into a brass 
candlestick setting closely against a steel mill 
stone that goes swiftly and noiselessly round, 
catching every single nail head from the 
brass candlestick, and turning it out in 
the shape of a pearl edged dead gold button. 
These are given to the die, where, oddly 
enough, they are first authorised to live. Here 
being popped into another candlestick, which 
hold them each a quarter of a second under 
the foot of a steel-headed lever, which keeps 
stamping away as if beating time to a perpe- 
tual soldier’s hornpipe. The last process is 
the miracle, transforming the dead and dingy 
button mole into a golden, glowing, bright-fa- 
ced personality dear to every beholder’s hopes 
and memories. 





The best form for Compactness, 

The forms of cylinders leave large spaces 
between them. Mathematicians labored along 
time to find out what figure could be used to 
lose no space ; and at last found that it was a 
six sided figure—also that three planes ending 
in 2 point, form the strongest roof or floor.— 





The honey bee discovered the same thingsa 
Honey comb is made upon 
six sided figures, and the roof built with three 
planed surfaces coming together. 

° 


Physical Endurance. 

Mr. Kendall says, that the northern troops 
endure the climate of Mexico better than the 
southern Seger, in his history of the expe- 
dition to Russia, states that the Italian troops 
and those from the South of France endured 
the horrors of the retreat better than the more 
sorthern men. 





The Atmosphere. 

The atmosphere in which we live is an el- 
astic fluid. A portion of itcan be compressed 
so that it shal] not occupy a t-ventieth or a 
fourtieth part of a space it naturally fills, and 
yet, on the removal of the pressure by which 
this condensation has been effected, the air 
will expand to its original volume. There isa 
continual tendency in condensed air to do this 
and the expansive power or force with which 
the air endeavors to regain the space it pre- 
viously occupied, will of course depend upon 
the degree to which it is condensed. This is 
the case with all elastic bodies It we em- 
ploy a slight force to bend a piece of steel 
watch-spring, it will have a recoil equal to 
the power employed in bending it. If we em- 
ploy 9 greater force, the result will be the 
same; and this holds true, not of a watch- 
spring alone, but of all elastic bodies, and a- 
mongst the rest, of the air. It is in order to 
make available this property of the atmos- 
phere that the air-gun is constructed 


Color of the Atmosphere. 

The atmosphere immediately incumbent up- 
on the earth, has the power of absorbing and 
retaining more of the blue rays of light than 
that at greater altitudes, and thus when we 
cast our eyes on high, we look through a 
voluine of the densest air replete with blue 
light; and so likewise if we look abroad over 
an extensive tract of country, the horizon of 
which is formed by distant hills, they appear 
blue, or in other words, they partake of the 
color and medium through which they are 
viewed. If we journey to them, the blue col- 
or gradually vanishes, and at length their or- 
dinary colors appear; and now, looking from 
the hills towards the spot from whence we 
journeyed, itin turn appearsblue. The ridge 
called the ‘ Blue Mountains,’ Australia, anoth- 
er of the same name in America, and many 
others elsewhere, are not really blue, for they 
possess all the diversity of scenery which 
their climates can give; but to the eye when 
first discovered, they all at first appear blue, 
and they have retained the name. 


North American Antiquities, 

A valuable gift has been presented to the 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, by 
Charles Hammond, Esq., in Boston, contain- 
ing an earthern vase with two handles, four- 
teen inches high, at the mouth four and at 
the base five inches in diameter, It was tound 
among the rubbish in the substructions of a 
house in Nahant, Mass., with two small 
fragments of ornamented earthen vases used 
by the Indians. The ornaments were cut and 
impressed in the wet and yielding lime, and 
resemble very much the sepulchral vases of 
the Scandinavians fron, the heathen times. 
They were found on the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard; a top-stone (steendop) of an oval 
shape, with a furrow at the ‘one end, which 
was found near Middleborough ; a triangular 
and perforated stone, one inch and three quar- 
ters, long, of a green-yellowish color, and a 
small boat anchor, 9 inches in length, with a 
furrow cut on one side, likewise found at Mid- 
dleborough ; then two small stone wedges, 
eight rough spear-points and arrow-heads, 
which appear to be a mere preparatory work. 
an arrow-head with an incision below in or- 
der to fasten the shaft. Three triangular ar- 
row-heads of white quartz, in the shape of the 
heart; and another like a lancet. From Dr. 
James Porter, in Plainfield, in Massachusetts, 
the Museum received four arrow-heads of 
quartz; the one of which isin the form of a 
heart, and the other in that of a lancet; all 
found in Btassachusetts. Dr. Swift, in Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, presented a round stone, 
which had been flatened, and which he sup- 
poses to have served tor a rough hewing stone, 
adding that he himself has, from different 
fragments, formed arrow-heads with it, in or- 
der to convince himself of its being adapted 
tothat use. This, then, is exactly the same 
opinion which Professor Nilsson, in Sweden, 
expressed a long while ago about the same 
kind of flattened or rounded stones, so often 
found in Scandinavia ; yet Dr. Swift was not 
acquainted with the opinion of the Swedish 
Professor. 


Formation of character oflen depends on 





circumstances appareutly the moet trivial. 


Great Locomotives, 
Mr. Ross Winans, of Baltimore, has lately 
built two engines, of which the Charleston 
Courier gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion :— ° 
“ Two of the most splendid pieces of me- 
chanism we have ever seen, are the locomo- 
tives ‘ John C. Calhoun,’ and‘ Rough and Rea- 
dy,’ lately received here. The Calhoun is 
certainly a splendid engine, of great power, 
exquisite workmanship and perfect construc- 
tion. She bids fair, like her illustricus name- 
sake, to tdke the lead on our road, and to com* 
mand the admiration of all by her fidelity in 
* keeping the track,’ and bearing her train of 
followers safely through. When we saw her 
she was in that state ycelpt ‘ masterly inacti- 
vity,’ but when her steam’s np she’ll be some 
punkins and no mistake. The Rough and Rea- 
dy is not so polished a craft, and yet is no less 
wonderful a piece of machinery. Its beauty 
consists in simplicity, the total absence of or- 
nament ; doubtless constructed on the princi- 
ple that ‘ beauty unadorned ’s adorned the 
most.’ The former engine is the court beau- 
ty—arrayed in splendor, glistening up with 
jewels, proud and magnificent ; the latter, the 
village maiden, unadorned and yet surpassing 
fair. The former brings to mind the illustri- 
ous statesman, in the purple and splendor of 
the Senate ; the latter, the indomitable hero 
in his farmer dress, plain, yet invincible on 
the battle field.” 

Fiax and Flaxseed. 

It is said that Preble County, Ohio, ig the 
greatest flax growing county in the Union.— 
This year the crop exceeds any previous one 
in the quantity sown, and the yield of seed 
will be about anaverage. It is computed that 
100,000 bushels of seed will be raised ; of this 
quantity one tenth will be required for home 
consumption, leaving 90,000 bushels for mar- 
ket. This, at the price at which seed now 
rates, 55 cents per bushel, will bring into the 
county the neatsum of $47,500. The flax 
crop, if some means could be devised for pre- 
paring the lint, would be very profitable. Lint 
just as it comes from the brake, is worth $15 
per ton. 

If as much mechanical genius had been ex- 
pended in the preparation of flax as there has 
been on cotton, linen might be nearly as cheap 
as cotton cloth. We have lately seen a plan 
of a machine invented by a young mas, for 
cleaning and hatchelling flax. It is good, but 
his means disqualify him from manufacturing 
his machine. 

Oregon. 

The Oregonians are determined to have a 
steam tow boat, so that vessels may be brought 
up the Columbia River with safety. The wind 
blows down the river five months of the year, 
and vessels are said to be two months in sail- 
ing up 100 miles, whilst the difficulty could 
be easily overcome by steam, and a large trade 
opened with the Pacific. A memorial to Con- 
gress states that Oregon can already furnish, 
at short notice, five thousand barrels of flour 
for the use of our Pacific squadron, three thou- 
sand barrels of beef, and two thousand of pork. 
Lumber, tar, pitch, flax and hemp can be 
hereafter supplied, if a demand should be cre- 
ated for them. The Oregon treaty, by which 
the boundary was settled with Great Britain, 
seeins not to be very popular with the Ameri- 
can emigrants, The appropriations for the 
year made by the local legislature is $5,000, 
which increases the territorial debt to $10,000. 


Foot Prints on the Grass. 

Towards the end of fall may be often obser- 
ved in the field, marks of footsteps, which ap- 
pear to have scorched the gras¢ like heated 
iron: a phenomenon formerly regarded with . 
superstitious dread, but can now be explained 
upon very simple chemical principles. When 
the grass becomes crisp by frost, it is exceed- 
ingly brittle, and the foot of a man or even a 
child, is sufficiently heavy to break it com- 
pletely down, and effectually kill ity therefore, 
when the sun has thawed the frosty rime from 
the fields, these foot-tracks appear brown and 
bare in the midst of the surrounding green 
grase. 


“ Where is your father?” said an angry 
master to the son of his tippling domestic. 
‘He is down stairs, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ Getting drunk, I suppese!” “ No sir, he 





sivt.” “ What then’ “ Getting sober, sir.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“W.T. J. of ——.”—Your article has been 
received, and will meet with its merited con- 
sideration next week. 

L. V. W. of Ohio,”—We have heard that | 
there isa machine for pegging boots hy steam 
or water power, in Woburn, Mass. 

E.G. of N. Y."—Your plan for splitting 
leather seems to be the very thing desired.— 
There can be no doubt but the knife spinning 
on an axis, will require less power and do 
work better than by drawing the leather square | 
on the knife. This principle is well under- 
stood by all mechanics engaged in turning, or 
any other branch of mechanical manipulation. 
It will, however, require a very correct frame 
to keep the leather true to the knife. Your 
plan of a roller for that purpose is the dest 
that could be adopted. 

« J. W. of Conn.”—We have seen no plan as 
a substitute for the paddle wheel in steam- 
boat, at least for ocean navigation. Thescrew 
appears to be the best yet experimented upon, 
but even that, as far as tested, has proved to be 
inferior. 

“ L. V. of Pa.”—The nitrate of iron is sim- 
ply iron thrown into nitric acid. The contact 
of the iron with the acid is soon shewn by 
dense volumes of red smoke rising from the 
acid which boils and fames ina most extraor- 
dinary manner until all its nitrogen is expel- 
led. The nitrate of iron is used for dyeing or 
staining woods black. Also for dyeing as a 
basis, the beautifu! Prussian blue on silk. It 
is also used to dye the royal blue on cotton by a 
mixture of the salts of tin along with the iron. 


exert an influence for the good of the mechan- 
ic, especially those whoare, and may become, 
connected with it. [ts titlebespeaks its char- 
Essays, Recitations, Debates, and 
friendly philosophic conversations are to be 
the exercises, from which no membercan be 


acter. 


exempted. The officers elected are :—R. Mac- 
farlane, President ; James Gannon, Vice do ; 
W. Murray, R. Sec.; Jas. McDonald Cor. 
Sec.; S. Maxwell, Treasurer; Horatio N. 
Warren, Librarian; Henry Hagar, Herald. 
On Thursday evening last, with J. S. Huy- 
jer, D. G. P , anda number of members from 
various Mechanics Protections of New York, 
we visited Jersey City Protection Xo. 1, and 
were grat ified to see the zeal and interest taken 
in the welfare of the mechamic by the noble 
hearted men who met to be initiated into the 
cords of our unity. The following persons 
were elected and installed officers: John Mil- 
der, S. P.. M. B. Hart, J. P.; M. Honey- 
man, R. S.; T Brainard, F. S.; J. Cooley, 
T. We venture to predict that a united per- 
serverance in the members of Jersey No. 1. 
will soon spread the cause in that State. 
R. Macrarvane, P.G.S 
New York. 


e Vol. 1 Scientific American. 

A few sets of 25 Nos. each of Vol. 1, Sci- 
entific American, can be had at this office, 
price 50 cents. The complete sets of the last 
half of Vol. 1. have all been disposed of at 
the subscription price, and the numbers ad- 
vertised above are not consecutive, but in fine 
order 





The tin makes the color more fast than to have 
the iron merely as a mordaunt 

**R. M. of N. ¥.”—There can be no doubt 
but that many engines work with a power al- 
most double to the common measurement.— 
We have been informed of one little engine of 
4 horse power, performing as much labor as 
some made for eight horse powers. Many for- 
get that the power is in the steam. The qua- 
lities of the boiler and the condenser—the 
power of the vacuum—are grand points. The 
great improvement which appeers to us, yet 
to be made, is using the steam with all its ex- 
pansive power, as the steam is cut off at a point 
when it can exercise the greatest power.— 
Those who think, however, that a steam en- 
ginecan be worked at no expense, are sure- 
ly not very reflective, or correct in their judg- 
ment. 

«J. J.of N. ¥.”—We sincerely appreciate 


your good opinion of the style and character | 


of the Scientific American. We have always 
considered that a chaste and elegant literary 
style was necessary to give dignity to a scien- 
tific paper, as well asa wide spread intimacy 
wit; the progress of physical science and an 
intimate knowledge of first principles. 

** J. R. of Mass.”—We shall at some future 
period, present a number of practical statistics 
relative to the economical difference between 
steam and water powers. 

“ W. J. of Mass.”—It is penal to affix the 
word patent, or the stamp mark or device of 
any patentee on any unpatented article. The 
penalty is $100. 

“S. W. D. of N. ¥."—We shall answer 
you by mail in the course of a week, in refer- 
ence to your hydraulic elastic motion, 

“<M. R. of Vt."—The use of salt in your 
preparation for dyeing black, is erroneous ; it 
is of no use whatever, and the peachwood is 
an entire loss. Prepare your common blacks 
with the sulphate of iron and the sulphate ot 
copper, one part of the latter to three of the 
former, and after having boiled your goodsone 
hour, take them out, air them. wash them and 
then give the logwood. If you use the fustic 
along with the logwood, the goods will be ea- 
siercleaned. The exclusive use of the sul- 
phate of copper gives but a fugitive color—it 
looks well for a short period and then becomes 
grey. 

G. V. of N. J."—We have answered your 
letter by mail, and have sent the desired in- 
formation. 

** J. H. C. of Pa.”—You can have the back 
numbers of the Scientific American 


Mechanics Mutual Protection. 
The New York Mechanics Literery Club 
has organized propitiously. The members 
have exhibited a spirit that is yet destined to 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Nenana 


G- Tus paper circulates in every State in the 
Union, and is seen principally by mechanics and 
manufacturers. Hence it may be considered the best 
medium of advertising, for those who import or man- 
ufacture machinery, mechanics tools, or such wares 
and materials as are generally used by those classes. 
The iew advertisements in this paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper at the 
ollowing rates : 

One square, ot eight lines one insertion, $ 0 50 
= ” 3 two do., 75 


“ “ os three do., 1 00 
“ “ « a one month, 1 25 
oe “ “ ” three do. 8 76 
“ a “ six do., 7 60 
“ “ bad bd twelve do. 16 00 


TERMS :—CASH IN ADVANCE. 
GENERAL AGENTS 

FOR THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
New York City, Geo. Dexter. 


Boston, - - Messrs. Horcuxiss & Co. 

Philadelphia, - - Sroxes & Brotuer 
LOCAL AGENTS. 

Albany, - - - - Perer Coox. 


Baltimore,Md., - - ~- & Sanps. 
Vabotville, Mass., - E. F. Brown. 
Concord, N. H. Rorus Merrece 
Fall River, Mass. Pore & Cuace 


Hartford, Ct. - - - E. H. Bowers 
Jamestown, N. ¥. - E. Bisuor. 
Lynn, Mass, - - J. E. F. Mansn 
Middletown, Ct., - Wm. Woovwarn 


Norwich, Ct. - - Sarronp & Parks 


New Haven, Ct, - - E. Downes. 

New Bedford, Mass., - Rosinson, Parsons & Co. 
Newark,N.J., - - J. L. Aaens. 

Newark, N.J ak’ Robert Kashaw 


H. & J. 8. Rowe 
D. M. Dewey. 
- Wm. B. Brocxer 


Providence, R. I., - 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass., 


Salem, Mass., - - - L. CHanNpLER. 
Saco, Me., - - ~- + Isaac Crooxer. 
Savannah, Geo Joun CaguTuers 
Troy, N.¥., - A. Smita. 
Taunton, Mass., - W. P. Seaves 
Williamsburgh, - J.C. Ganner 
Dover, N.H. - - - D. L. Norris 


CITY CARRIERS. 
Crank Sevrece, Squine Seitrece. 
Persons residing in the city or Brooklyn, can have 
the paper left at their residences regularly, by send- 
ing their address to the office, 128 Fulton st., 2d floor. 
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OG We would inform those who are desirous of 
procuring the New Series of valuable and interesting 
publications now issuing by Mess:s Fowlers & Wells, 
that we have made arrangements with them whereby 
we can furnish their works at Publishers’ prices 

JUST ISSUED. 
Matrimony—Hints on selection of compan- 

ions - - . Price 25 cents 
Fascimation, or the Philosophy of Charming 40 cents 
Woman—her education and influence 40 cents. 
Chemistry—its various new and novel ap- 

plications - - . - 20 cents 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism 25 cents. 
Phrenological Almanac, - per dozen, 50 cents. 

The above works may all be sont by mail 

Address, post paid, 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
ju Fulton street, N. ¥ 





MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT 
or 
MAJ. GEN. ZACH. TAYLOR. 


The undersigned have just issued a magnificent 
likeness of GENERAL TAYLOR, prawn #ROM LiFe 
and engraved in the m»st costty Manner, whichis 
now forsale at the ext emely low price of 

Six sents per copy. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
MG This likeness is warrantied to be the 
most perfect of any which has yet been pud- 
lished, and the only reason for offering it 
at so low a price is to insure the sale of an 
immense quantity. 

The Portrait is encircled by a beautiful wreath, 
adorned and surmounded with appropriate designs. 
Any person enclosing QUARTER OF A DOLLAR 
in a letter, shall receive rour cortes by mail. Ten 
copies for fifty cents ; Twenty-five copies for one dol- 
lar. Letters must be directed (post paid) to 
MUNN & CO. 
Publishers of the Scientific American, 

New York City. 
0G-OBSERVE—As this is the only true likeness 
issued, it may be known from all others by having 


the words “ Pus.isuev sy Munn & Co. at THE oF- 
FICE oF THE Screntipic American, New York,” 
printed on the lower part. s4 


- THE NEW YORK " 
WEEKLY SUN. 


A large and handsome newspaper, containing 
THIRTY-TWo co.umns of interesting reading matter, 
printed in clear type on fine paper, is published eve- 
ry week at the low price of 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS EACH 

Each number generally contains an engraving on 
sme interesting subject—two or three 
tales or sketches, each complete 
beautiful poetry 


interesting 
several pieces of 
subjects 


hints on domestic economy —agriculture 


inventicns—recipes—-wit—-humorous anecdotes—ed- 
itorials, selected from the Daily Sun 
week 


and domestic 


news of the 
list of deaths and marriages-——markets, foreign 
—arrivals and clearances—vessels up 
acomplete bank 
note list—listof passengers arrived and departed. 
The Weekly Sun was established TEN YEARS 
AGO, since which time it has rapidly increased, un- 
tilit has attained its present large circulation, and is 
now perhaps the best medium for country advertising 


for foreign ports—prices current 


which can be found. Advertisements inserted ata 
low rate. 

Subscription ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, sent by 
mail to any part of the United States and the Canadas, 
by steamers and packets, to all parts of Fngland, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, 


the West Indies and South America. Published at 
the office of the New York Sun, south-west corner of 
Fulton and Nassau streets. Letters from the country 
should be addressed, post paid, to 
M. Y. BEACH & SONS, 
ly Sun Office, New York. 
SMITH’S 


Improved Electric Machines. 


OG We have received a new lot of Smith’s Mag- 
netic Machines, which far surpass any we have ever 
before offered to the een They are put up in 
much neater shape and better adapted to medical pur- 
poses than any that have ever been sold in this city 
previous to the recent improvements in these ma- 
chines. 

For particuars relative to the wonderful cures 
performed by these truly wonderful machines, we 
would refer you to the inventor, who has original let 
ters from those cured, that he would be pleased to 
show at his office. 

Price $12, neatly put up in mahogany cases, with a 
book of explanation to accompany. 

Orders from any part of the United States, promptly 
attended to. Address 

js tf MUNN & CO. (post paid) New York. 


To Builders and Hardware 
Dealers. 


0G- We would inform those who deal in or 
have occasion to use DOOR LATCHES in the 
construction of buildings, that we have just re- 
ceived a large lot of Mortice Latches, which 
wecan furnish at a less price than the original cost 
to manufacture them. They are of a beautiful pat- 
tern and some of them of an entirely new style 
They may be had in any quantity, by applicationat 
this office. MUNN & CO. 128 Fulton st- 


DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
GURNEY’S 


PREMIUM DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


0G Pictures takeu at this establishment warranted 
to give satisfaction. j24 





Engraving on Wood 
EATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED AT 
the Orrice or tHe Sctentivic American, 128 
Fulton st, three doors from the Sun Office. Designs 
DRAWINGS of all kinds for PATEN(’S, &e..alsc 
made as above, at very low charges, 


Lap-welded Wrought Iron Tubes 
FOR TUBULAR BOLLERS, 
From 1 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 
length, not exceeding 17 feet. 
HESE Tubes ere of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used in England, 
Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotivé, Ma- 
rine and other Steam Engine Boilers 





miscellaneous articles on various | 


A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 
THE YANKEE BLADE. 

A Home Journal and Fireside Companion, 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, MORALS, 
FUN, NEWS, &e. 

Published every Saturday at $2 per annum 


This Literary and Family Journal boring dur- 
ing the past six years, met with the most brilliant 
and unexpected success, numbering its subscribers 
by thousands, in almost every quarter of the Union, 
—the Publishers. grateful for the many favors 
shown to them, have determined to make suchim- 
provements in its character, as will greatly enhance 
its attractiveness and value, and render it worthy of 
stillhigher applause. For this purpose they have 
just purchased at much expense from the found 
of Mr. 8. N. Dickinson, several founts of new Scote: 
cut type, with which the paper hae been dressed 
throughout in a style of surpassing elegance end 
beauty, while its size has been greatiy enlarged, and 
various other improvements introduced, making it 
one of the best and most attractive newspapers im the 
Union. 

Among other leading features, the Blade wiil con. 
tain from one to rour of the 

Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 
Day. 

Not only original, but gems of the European and 
American Magazines, and in all cases a preference 
will be shown to such ascan be published entire in 
a single paper. In addition its columns will be store 
with POPULAR ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings from New 
Works, Selections from Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre 
ating Sketches, “‘ Whittlings,” Jokes, Scraps, News 
Items, and every thing else that can give zest and 
piquancy to the feast. 

In brief, cur object will be te render it an agrees 
ble, entertaining and ever welcome Family Visitor, 
brimming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSE- 
MENT, and especially desirable to the FAMILY 
CIRCLE- MATHEWS, GOULD & CO. 
Publishers, 1381-2 Washington et, Boston, Mass. 
gp J. A. Tuttle & Co., 116 Nassau st. N. ¥. ; Stokes 
& Brother, Arcade, Vhiladelphia ; and William Tay 
lor, Baltimore, Md., are Agents forthe Blade. j26 


“Plumb and Level Indicator. 





HE UTILITY of this invention so far exceeds the 

expectation of the inventor that he has been in- 
duced to engage inthe manufacture of them to @ 
large extent. It 1s understood from the engraving. 
that the proper position of the instrument is vertic 
and that the weight of the ball will keep the index 
in a perpendicular positiwn, so that either the bottom 
or side of the frame being placed against e horizontal, 
vertical or oblique surface, the index wall show its 
inclination, (if there be any) in degrees. 

Besides its utility, the Indicator possesses a share 
of elegance, consisting of a neat mahogany frame 9 
inches square and glass, encasing a lithographic dial 
with an appropriate picture in the centre, and the 
movement is so free that a variation of one fourth ofa 
degree is indicated. They may be sent to any part of 
the U.S. by Express. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at thie office. Ad- 
dress MUNN &CO (post paid) Qg-Price $1 single 
A discount to dealers mi3 


PATENT AGENCY AT WASHINGTON. 
ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Agent for pre- 
curing Patents. 


Ww ILL prepare the ome | Drawing? and Papers 
for applicants for Patents, and transact al] other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent 
Office. He can be consulted on all questions rela 
ting to the Patent Laws and decisions in the United 
States or Europe. Persons ata distance desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a patent, may ferward (post 
paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement 
of their case, when immediate attention wiil be giv- 
en to it, and all the information that could be obtain- 
ed by a visit of the applicant in person, promptly 
communicated. Ail letters on business must be post 
paid, and contain a suitable fee, where a written opi- 
nion is required 

Office on F street opposite Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Com of Peboate ; Hon. H. L 
Elisworth, late do; H. Knowles, Machinist, Patent 
Office ; Judge Cranch, Washington, B.C. ; Hen. R. 
Choate, Mass., U.S. Senate ; Hon. W. Allen, Ohio, do; 
Hon. J. B. Bowlin, M. ©. Missouri , Hon. Willis Mail, 
New York ; Hon. Robert Smith, M. ©. lilincis ; Hon 
S. Breese, U. 8.Senate ; Hon, J. H. Relfe, M. C. Mis 
souri ; Capt. H. M. Shreve, Missouri j23 





GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 
REMOVED 
ae SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agea- 
cy from 12 Platt to 159 Water street 

The object of this Agency is to enable invertors to 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or latent Rights 

Charges moderate, and no charge willbe made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersiga 
ed, personally or by letter post paid 

ms 3m* SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE. 
ry HE SUBSCRIBER having bees engaged in seb 
ling Americar Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consignments from manufacturers, an@ 
will refer to those who have employed him the ebove 





number of years. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 
m8Jm* 189 Water st 
AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 


NVENTORS and Makers of superior Agricultue 
al implements are notified ti2t the subscriber will 














THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 


426 23 Platt street, New York 





sell such articles on commission, end make prompt 
returns. SAMUEL C. wines, 
me Sm* 169 Water at. 
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Diamond Microscepes. 
Diamond Microscopes were first suggested 
by Dr. Goring, and have been well execated 
by Mr. Pritchard. Previous to grinding a di- 
amond into a spherical figure, it should be 
ground flat and parallel upon both sides, that 
by looking through it, as opticians try flint 
glaes, we may see whether it has a double or 
triple,refractive power, as many have, which 
would render it useless as a lens. Amongthe 
fouxteen different crystaliine forms of the dia- 
mond, probably the octahedron and the cube 
are the only ones that will give single vision. 
It will, in many cases be advisable to grind 
diamond lenses, plano-convex, both because 
this figure gives a low spherical aberration, 
and becanse it saves the trouble of grinding 
one side of the gem. A concave tool of cast 
iron, paved with diamond powder, hammered 
inte it by a hardened steel punch, was employ- 
ed by Mr. Pritchard. This ingenious artist suc- 
ceeded in completing a double convex of equal 
radii, of about 1-25 of an inch focus, bearing 
an aperture of 1-30o0fan inch with distinct- 
ness upon opayue objects and its entire diam- 
eter upon tranaparent ones. This lens gives 
vision with a trifling chromatic aberratien ; 
in other respects, like Dr. Goring s Amician 
reflector, but without its darkness, its light is 
said to be superior to that of amy compound 
microscope whatever, acting with the same 
power, andthe same angle of aperture. The 
advantage of seeing an object without aberra- 
tion by the interposition of only a single mag- 
nifier, instead of looking at a picture of it 
with an eye-glass, is evident. Wethus have 
a simple direct view, whereby we shall see 
more accurately aud minutely the real texture 
of objects 


Eiectro-Cuit sre. 

High expectations were once raised, relative 
to accelerating the growth of vegetables by 
electricity. Plats of ground were encircled 
by wires buried beneath the surface of the 
and connected with upright pointed 
conductors, for stimulating the growing plants, 
—the operator forgetting that the moist soil, 
being a free conductor of electricity, dissipa- 
ting in 2 moment every particle of the fluid 
that came down the rods 

Accurate scientific experiments have been 


soul, 


lately made under the supervision of Profes- 
sor Soliy, of the London Horticultural Socie- 
ty, which set the matter finally at rest. A 
jarge and powerful cylinder electric machine 
was used, and the plants, is pots, within 
doors, were kept heavily charged, four hours 
each day, for four weeks; and although the 
experiment was varied in many different 
ways, not the slightest influence could inary 
ease be perceived, either favorable or detri- 
mental, to vegetable growth The plants op- 
erated upon, several pots of each sort being 
taken, were young French beans ; young plants 
of the common scarlet geranium, plants of the 
strawberry ; seeds of wheat and seeds of mus- 
tard and cress Experiments were afterwards 
made in the open air, on a namber of differ- 
ent plants, for nearly six weeks, but not the 
slighest difference couid be observed between 
those electrified and those not 


Cem position for Roofs. 

Slack stone lime in «a large tub or barrel 
with boiling water, covering the tub or barrel 
to keep in all thesteam. When thus slacked 
pass six quarts of it through a fine s:eve. It 
will then be in a state of fine flour. Then to 
six quarts of this lime, add one quart of rock 


» The dressing frames now used are propelled 


and rotting the wood, and render it incom- 
bustible from sparks falling upon it. When 
laid upon brick work it renders the brick im- 
pervious to rain or wet. 

The above, which we find in the Maine Far- 
mer, is a good recipe, but it will not take any 
coloring matter that we may mix with it.— 
Neither is it so beautiful as paint; but from 
what we know of chemistry the composition 
itself will be a very good cream color by the 
mixture of sulphate of iron and the lime. 





Preserving Grain. 

A distinguished agriculturist of Normandy, 
has made use successfully for the last thirty 
years, of a process to preserve corn newly 
cut from the germination which is too often 
the result of rains which take place between 
the cutting of the grain and the making it up 
into shesves. The Minister of Commerce has 
just addressed a circular to the perfects to in- 
duce them to extend the knowledge of this 
process, which is as follows : 

As the corn is cut, take in several armsfula 
quantity of stalks, equivalent to five or six 
sheaves, weighing 15 kilogrammes (40 lbs.) or 
thereabout, place them standing, so as to form 
a bundle, to be tied with straw below the head 
of the grain, open afterwards this bundle at 
the bottom in order to give it footing as well } 
as to faciliate the circulation of air in the in- 
side, finally cover it with a hat formed of an 
armful of straw tied as near the bottom as pos- 
sible, in such a way that it can be put over 
the vundle of grain, the ears ot the corn hang- 
ing down towards the earth. By this method, 
which is similar to the one practised with 
hemp, the rain glides along down the stalks 
without penetrating the bundle, even when 
the rainy season continues for several weeks, 
the inside of the bundle will remain untouch- 
ed, and the first day of fair weather may be 
used to make the grain into sheaves, and it 
will be tound to have suffered no injury ex- 
cept some slight change in the straw on the 
outside of the bundle. 

Farmers who have adopted this custon, have 
been so well pleased with it that they have 
extended it to the harvesting of oats and bar- 
ley, and they practice it even in the most pro- 
mising states of the weather. 


MECHANIUCAL MOVEMENTS, 


Oid Dressing Frame. 














The old method first used in dressing warps 
for the power loom, presented altogether dif- 
ferent notions of doing this from the machines 
ased at present. In, the above cut we have 
the brushes used as represented, moving on 
the warp, one on the tep and another below, 
while the vibration of the bell cranks on the 
tight and left produces the requisite move- 
ments of the brushes It will be observed that 
the motion of the brushes is parallel with the 
threads end the warp is placed on an angle ri- 
sing upon the roller, so that the motion of the 
brushes may be equal on the whole warp. 


by a belt which moves two rollers, or beams, 
by wheels carrying the warp through a reed 
and a brush extending across the warp. The 
reed is made of copper, a stout sheet about four 
inches wide, perforated with smooth holes.— 
The warp receives its starch trom a blanket 








or Turk’s Island salt and one gallon of water. 
then boil the mixture and skim itclean. To 
every five gallons of this skimmed mixture, 
add one pound of alum, half a pound of cop- 
peras, by slow degrees add three fourths of a 
pound of potash, and four quarts of fine sand 
or hickory ashes sifted.) We suppose any kind 
of hard wood ashes will answer as well as 
hickory. This mixture will now admit of any 
coloring matter you please, and may be applied 
with abrush. It jooks better than paint, and 
wsesdurable assiate. It will stop small leaks 
im the roof, prevent ihe moss trom growing on 


roller as it leaves the first beam, and un- 
der the warp there isa tan which spins around 
under the warp and drys it before it goes on 
|the moving beam. It requires a great heat to 
dry warps on the dressing frame, and conse- 
quently itis avery unhealthy occupation.—- 
Some factories use pipes heated by steam to 
dry the warps as they pass on to the beams. 
There is a small toothed wheel or pinion that 
strikes a bell during its revolution, measuring 
a cut of cloth, whichthe dresser marks with 
red chalk, so that the weaver knows by said 


mark to the warp, the exact quantity of cloth 
woven. 





Alternate Traverse Motion. 
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Here is a plan by which from the same mo- 
tion of one pinion alternate transverse motion 
will be communicated to the frame. It will 
easily be observed that the pinion will travel 
along the whole notches of the eccentric 
frame, or rather the frame on the pinion. The 
rollers on which the frame moves will give 
ease tothe motion. The most perfect of all 
alternate traversing machines is the self-opev- 
ating spinning mule, and those who would de- 
sire to see such machinery working in an al- 
most perfect manner, should visit our Cotton 
factories. In one factory at Cohoes, on the 
Mohawk, there is a room with eight of these 
machines in eperation. 





Prevention of Rust in Metals. 
The following simple method of coating me- 
tals by the agency of an acid, so as to secure 
them most efficiently from the deteriorating 
influence of oxidation, is recommended by a 
correspondent of the Glasgow Practical Me- 
chanic :— 
The article to be coated, is first dipped in a 
dilute acid, composed of two parts sulphuric 
acid and one of nitric acid, in nine parts of wa- 
ter. After immersien in this solution, the ar- 
ticle is to be washed in clean water, precau. 
tion being expressly taken to avoid rubbiog 
the metal, or touching it with the fingers. I 
is then to be allowed to drain, and so soon as 
it appears te be dry, it is to he brushed over 
with copal or lac varnish; the varnish attach- 
esitself firmly to the acidulated surface of the 
metal, and never peels off The best species 
of varnish for this is probably copal, te which 
is added a little litharge. 
Sheet iron thus treated, was subjected to the 
continued action of sea water for several 
months without sustaining any injury. It is 
suggested that a considerable prolongation of 
the wear of copper on ship’s bottoms might 
result from the application cf this method. 


New Method of Boring Artesian Wells. 
Au intelligent artisan named Fauvel, at Per- 
pignan, in France, noticed that in several ca- 
ses of boring for water with solid iron rods, so 
soon as the spring was tapped all the tritura- 
ted particles were brought up without the use 
of the augur. He inferred, therefore, that if 
the boring could be effected by a hollow tube, 
about two inches less in diameter than the 
width of the augur communicating with an 
injecting force pump by a flexible tube from 
the surface, the same result would follow by 
this application of mechanical power, as re- 
sulted from the natural power . of the rising 
column. Being a poor man, it was long be- 
fore he could get an interest taken in his in- 
vention. At last his fellow workmen clubbed 
together and assisted him in his enterprise, 
and success attended him in his first experi- 
ment. He can bore as much as by the eld 
system in onehalf thetime. Fauvel has now 
orders for about 200 Artesian wells, and he 
has carried one 6 inches in diameter to the 
depth of 540 teet. 





An Improvement In Bread-Making. 
Persons who are so unfortunate as to be 
poorly provided with those agents of masti‘- 
cation, (good teeth,) will be glad to know that 
there is a method of baking bread which ob- 
viates the necessity ef a hard crust. The 
crust commonly attached to the loaf is not on- 
ly troublesome to such persons, but is often 
the cause of much waste. The way to be rid 
of it is as follows : When the loaves are moul- 
ded, and before they are set down to rise, take 
a small quantity of clean lard, warm it, and 
rub it lightly over the l6aves, The result will 
be a crust beautiful and tender throaghout. 
This is not guess-~work. 


~ Prepared Chalk. 
Take a solution of muriate of lime, and add 
@ solution of carbonate of soda as long as it 
causes precipitation ; wash the sediment and 








dry it. 


Methed of Coating Bobbin Net or Lace 
with Copper. 

Stretch a piece of net or lace by placing a 
copper wire around it ; then black-lead the 
lace thoroughly with pure powdered plumba- 
go, wsing a large camel-hair brush for the pur- 
pose; then place the lace between two copper 
plates, positively electrified, connecting at the 
same time copper wire round the lace with 
the negative pole of a galvanic battery. The 
lace becomes rapidly coated with the copper, 
which can be electro-gilded or silvered, and 
will give it a beautiful appearance ; the lace 
when so covered with a metallic coating, will 
be useful in the manufacture of little articles, 
such as jewel cases, &c. 


To Measure Hay in the Mow or Stack. 

More than twenty years since I copied the 
following method of measuring hay from some 
publication, and, having verified its general 
accuracy, I have both bought and sold hay by 
it, and believe it may be useful to many far- 
mers, where the means of weighing are not at 
hand. 

Multiply the length, breadth, and height in- 
to each other, and, if the hay is somewhat 
settled, ten solid yards will make aton. Clo- 
ver will take from 11 to 12 yards for a ton.— 
Alb. Cult. 


The Lacometer. 

The Lacometer is a glass tube, marked at 
equal distances, and is used for testing the qua- 
lity of milk. The depth of cream is distinct- 
ly seen and marked on the glass. 


The quantity of oil of vitriol annually ma- 
nufactured in England, Ireland and Scotland, 
is nearly 70,000 tons. 
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